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An  Experimental  Comparison  of  the 

Value  of  Word  Units  and  Sentence  Units 
in  Learning  Elementary  Shorthand 

Extracts  from  a  Thesis  Presented  in  Partial  Fulfilment  of  the  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of 
Master  of  Science  in  Education  at  the  University  of  Idaho 

By  Ellen  Reierson 

The  puriiose  of  this  investigation  was  to  The  subjects  in  this  experiment  were  stu- 
determine,  as  far  as  possible,  whether  dents  in  a  class  of  high  school  elementary 
elementary  shorthand  could  best  be  shorthand.  Registration  for  the  term  1925-1926 
learned  by  beginning  with  isolated  words  and  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1925,  with  the 
gradually  going  from  these  to  phrases  and  exception  of  a  few  who  registered  just  before 
finally  sentences,  or  by  the  more  comprehen-  school  opened. 

sive  method  of  beginning  by  writing  sentences.  Since  the  subjects  in  the  experiment  were 
This  article  contains  the  proceedings  and  commercial  students  and  all  had  taken  two 
findings  of  Experiment  II.  The  same  pro-  years  of  the  same  courses,  it  seemed  most  ad- 
ceedings  were  used  in  Experiment  I,  but  since  visable  to  group  them  according  to  their  stu- 
the  groups  in  the  first  expeiiment  were  small  dent  average.  Moreover,  this  grouping  could 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  conduct  a  second  be  done  before  school  started,  as  the  registra- 
cxperiment.  The  results,  however,  interesting  tion  was  complete.  To  have  grouped  them  on 
to  note,  were  the  same  in  both  experiments.  a  composite  of  several  tests  would  have  taken 
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too  much  time  from  their  shorthand  work. 
They  would  also  have  wondered  why  they  were 
being  grouped.  By  grouping  according  to  stu¬ 
dent  average,  they  knew  nothing  about  the  ex¬ 
periment  which  was  to  be  conducted. 

Procedure 

The  Saturday  before  school  commenced  a 
list  of  the  students  taking  elementary  short¬ 
hand  was  secured  and  their  grades  for  the  two 
previous  years  averaged.  The  method  of 
grading  in  this  school  is  10-9-8-7-6,  a  grade  of 
10  representing  the  superior  and  6  the  failing 
student.  The  mnge  in  these  grades  was  from 
9.5  to  72. 

From  these  data  the  class  was  divided  into 
two  equal-sized  groups.  The  following  method, 
as  explained  in  McCall’s  “How  to  Experiment 


in  Education,’’ 

page  45,  was  used  in  pairing : 

Gkoup  B 

Group  A 

i  O’clock  Class 

10  O'clock  Class 

9.5 

9.3 

9.1 

9.1 

9.1 

9.1 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8.8 

9 

8.7 

8.5 

8.3 

8.4 

8.3 

8.2 

8 

8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.5 

7.6 

7.5 

7.5 

7.2 

7.2 

Mean,  8.4 

Mean.  8.4 

S.  D.  M.,  2 

S.  D.  M.,  2 

E.  C.,  0.0004 

This  method  of  pairing  prevented  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  give  one  group  a  higher  average 
ability  than  the  other.  The  above  table  shows 
the  mean  for  the  two  groups  to  be  8.4,  the 
standard  deviation  of  the  mean  to  be  2  in  each 
case,  and  the  experimental  coefficient,  0.0004. 
This  is  ample  proof  that  the  two  groups  were 
equivalent. 

Intelligence  Test  Given  to  Start 

On  the  first  day  the  students  were  told  of 
the  division  of  the  class  and,  instead  of  taking 
up  shorthand,  the  class  was  given  a  mental  test. 
The  re\'ised  form  of  “A  Group  Intelligence 
Examination  Without  Preprred  Blanks,’’  for 
Grades  6  to  12,  by  J.  Crosby  Chapman,  Yale 
University,  was  used.  This  test  consisted  of 
one  hundred  questions.  The  first  group  of 
twenty-five  questions  was  an  Information  Test, 
the  second  an  Arithmetic  Test,  the  third  an 
Analogies  Test,  and  the  fourth  a  Test  on 
Opposites.  The  tests  were  corrected  in  class 
the  same  day. 

The  following  table  compares  the  ranks  in 
student  average  and  intelligence  scores  of  the 
two  groups.  In  Group  A,  Subject  1,  who 


ranked  No.  2  according  to  the  student  average, 
ranked  No.  7  according  to  the  intelligence 
score,  while  Subject  1  in  Group  B,  who  ranked 
No.  1  according  to  the  student  average,  ranked 
No.  5  according  to  the  intelligence  score. 

Therefore  this  table  shows  that  the  student 
average  and  intelligence  score  did  not  rank 
exactly  the  same. 

Since  the  student  average  is  made  up  of  a 
group  of  grades  in  different  subjects,  it  would 
seem  that  grouping  according  to  the  student 
average  would  be  the  most  logical  method. 


A  Comparison  of  the  Ranks  betwef.n 
Student  Average  and  Intelligence 
Score  for  Groups  A  and  B 


GROUP  A 

Subjects 

Rank  tn  Student 
Average  of 
Subjects 

Rank  in  Intelligence 
Score  of  Subjects 

1 

2 

7 

2 

3 

2 

3 

6 

3 

4 

7 

10 

5 

10 

11 

6 

11 

18 

7 

14 

19 

8 

15 

15 

9 

18 

22 

10 

19 

27 

11 

22 

14 

12 

23 

26 

13 

26 

23 

14 

27 

6 

group  b 


1 

1 

5 

2 

4 

20 

3 

5 

1 

4 

8 

8 

5 

9 

12 

6 

•  12 

9 

7 

13 

13 

8 

16 

4 

9 

17 

24 

10 

20 

28 

11 

21 

21 

12 

24 

16 

13 

25 

17 

14 

28 

25 

Both  groups  used  the  Gregg  system  of  short¬ 
hand. 


First  Day  s  Work  of  Group  A 

Group  A  learned  shorthand  by  beginning 
with  isolated  words  and  gradually  going  from 
these  to  phrases  and  sentences.  The  first  day 
of  their  instruction  was  devoted  to  learning 
how  to  make  the  forward  characters  (k-g-m- 
n-r-l-t-d)  and  that  a  was  the  large  circle  and 
c  and  short  x  the  smaller  one. 

The  following  rules  for  joining  circles  to 
consonants  were  also  learned  the  first  day; 
“Circles  are  written  on  the  inside  of  curves 
and  on  the  outside  of  angles.’’  After  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  each  rule  the  students  were  given 
a  mimeographed  list  of  fifty  words,  written  in 
longhand  and  shorthand,  showing  the  applica- 
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tion  of  these  rules.  These  words  were  prac¬ 
tised  as  the  assignment  for  the  next  day.  The 
second  day  these  rules  were  reviewed  and  the 
words  dictated.  The  words  were  written  until 
the  subjects  could  write  and  transcribe  them 
accurately. 

Second  Day's  Work 

The  second  day  the  following  rules  for  join¬ 
ing  circles  to  consonants  were  also  taken  up: 
“Before  or  after  straight  lines,  or  between  two 
straight  lines  running  in  the  same  direction, 
the  circle  is  written  forward.”  “Between  two 
reverse  curves  the  circle  is  turned  on  the  back 
of  the  first  curve.”  The  students  were  given 
another  mimeographed  copy  of  fifty  words 
applying  these  rules,  to  be  practised  for  the 
next  day. 

Third  and  Fourth  Days 

The  third  and  fourth  days  were  spent  in 
learning  the  words  on  pages  4  and  5  of  the 
Gregg  Manual.  On  the  fifth  day  the  students 
were  also  instructed  that  some  of  the  most 
common  words  were  not  written  out  but  ex¬ 
pressed  by  signs.  In  Lesson  I,  the  following 
were  taken  up:  a — an,  am — more,  at — it,  can, 
go — good,  well — will,  I,  he,  are — our,  in — not, 
would,  and  the.  The  students  were  also  in¬ 
structed  always  to  join  the  pronoun  to  the  verb 
and  to  the  negative  form  of  the  verb.  Illustra¬ 
tion:  “we  cannot,”  “they  will  not.” 

Fifth  Day 

On  the  fifth  day  they  learned  the  twelve 
wordsigns  and  phrases  in  Lesson  I,  transcribed 
the  Reading  Exercise,  and  wrote  the  five  sen¬ 
tences  in  the  Writing  Exercise  in  shorthand. 
They  also  took  a  test  on  all  the  words  learned 
so  far.  The  Writing  Exercise  was  corrected 
in  class  and  both  exercises  were  practised  for 
the  next  day.  The  first  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
of  each  period  were  spent  in  reviewing  the 
words  of  the  previous  day. 

Sixth  Day 

These  sentences  were  dictated  and  tran¬ 
scribed  on  the  sixth  day.  This  same  day  sen¬ 
tences  containing  new  words,  applicable  to 
Lesson  I,  were  dictated  to  test  the  ability  to 
apply  the  rules. 

Supplementary  Work 

Elach  of  the  twenty  lessons  in  the  Manual 
was  developed  in  the  same  manner.  As  the 
work  progressed,  however,  there  was  a  great 
deal  more  dictation  of  new  matter.  After  the 
completion  of  Lesson  VII,  “Gregg  Speed 


Studies”  was  used  as  a  supplementary  reader. 
The  graded  letters  were  transcribed,  practised, 
and  written  from  dictation. 

Group  B's  Program 

When  Group  B  met  for  the  first  instruction 
period  they  also  learned  how  to  make  the 
forward  characters  (k-g-r-l-m-n-t-d)  and  that 
a  was  the  large  circle,  and  e  and  short  *  the 
smaller  one.  Thus  far  the  two  groups  were 
treated  alike. 

The  next  step  was  to  learn  the  following 
rules  for  joining  circles  to  consonants :  “Circles 
are  written  on  the  inside  of  curves  and  on  the 
outside  of  angles.”  “Before  or  after  straight 
lines,  or  between  two  straight  lines  running  in 
the  same  direction,  the  circle  is  written  for¬ 
ward.”  “Between  two  reverse  curves  the  circle 
is  turned  on  the  back  of  the  first  curve.” 

During  the  same  period  they  received  the 
same  instruction  about  wordsigns  and  the 
simple  phrases  that  Group  A  received. 

Sentence  Practice  the  Second  Day 

On  the  second  day  the  following  sentences 
were  dictated  applying  the  rules  and  also  con¬ 
taining  the  wordsigns  and  phrases  in  Lesson  I : 

The  lame  marine  will  read  the  tale  in  the  arena. 
The  greedy  lad  ate  the  cream  cake  in  the  attic.  The 
deacon  would  not  take  the  rickety  hack  at  the  mill. 
May  Harry  take  the  camera  in  the  train?  The  lad 
hit  the  gray  cat  in  the  leg.  The  crack  in  the  rail 
wrecked  the  train  at  Gary.  Henry  would  not  get  the 
hat  in  the  creek.  The  enemy  may  raid  the  train  in 
the  dark  at  the  hamlet.  Ellen  met  Harry  at  the  late 
Erie  train.  The  lady  made  the  lamb  go  into  the  lane. 

The  experimenter  prepared  mimeog^raphed 
shorthand  plates  of  sentences  for  the  subjects 
to  transcribe.  From  seeing  the  correct  forms 
it  was  natural  for  them  to  write  them  correctly. 
Half  of  the  group  of  sentences  was  transcribe 
orally  in  class  the  second  day.  The  assignment 
for  the  next  day  was  to  transcribe  the  rest 
of  the  sheet,  read  several  times  what  had  been 
transcribed  in  class,  and  then  write  each  sen¬ 
tence  ten  times,  not  by  writing  one  sentence 
over  ten  times,  but  by  writing  the  group  of 
sentences  from  beginning  to  end  ten  times.  The 
students  were  thus  applying  the  rules  learned 
but  were  not  thinking  of  words  as  separate 
units.  A  great  deal  of  accuracy  can  be  derived 
from  reading  shorthand  plates.  Even  though 
a  writer  may  not  touch  his  pen  to  the  paper, 
he  learns  how  the  characters  should  be  made 
— it  teaches  him  to  observe. 

First  Lesson  Given  Six  Days 

On  the  third  day  the  subjects  first  read  the 
jhorthand  plate — not  from  their  own  notes,  but 
from  the  plate.  Then  the  sentences  which  they 
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had  practised  for  the  day  were  dictated  and 
read  back.  About  half  of  the  class  period  was 
devoted  to  this  work  and  then  new  sentences 
were  dictated  and  read  back.  Each  day  the 
students  were  given  mimeographed  shorthand 
plates  to  be  transcribed,  and  they  also  prac¬ 
tised  what  had  been  transcribed  the  day  before. 
Six  days  were  devoted  to  the  first  lesson. 

The  Other  Lessons 

The  other  lessons  in  the  Manual  were  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  same  manner  except  Lessons  IX, 
X,  XIX,  and  XX,  which  contain  lists  of  word- 
signs,  compound  words,  abbreviated  wprds, 
advanced  phrases,  cities,  states,  and  a  short 
vocabulary.  These  lists  had  to  be  memorized 
before  any  use  could  be  made  of  them.  As 
soon  as  they  were  learned,  however,  mimeo¬ 
graphed  shorthand  plates  containing  these 
words  and  phrases  were  prepared. 

As  soon  as  Lesson  VII  was  completed,  the 
“Gregg  Speed  Studies”  was  used  to  supplement 
the  Manual.  Two  or  three  letters  were  tran¬ 
scribed  a  day  and  practised  the  next  day. 

Testing  the  Two  Groups 

At  the  end  of  the  month  the  two  groups 
were  given  a  speed  test,  consisting  of  an  article 
containing  words  and  phrases  based  on  the 
first  four  lessons.  It  was  a  five-minute  test 
given  at  the  speed  of  twenty  words  the  minute. 
From  then  on  until  the  end  of  the  semester 
the  groups  were  given  a  five-minute  test  once 
every  two  weeks.  The  tests  were  transcribed 
in  class  and  used  only  in  connection  with  this 
problem. 

The  first  three  tests  were  given  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  words  the  minute,  tests  4  and  5  at 
thirty  words  the  minute,  tests  6  and  7  at  forty 
words  the  minute,  and  the  eighth  test  at  fifty 
words  the  minute.  This  experiment  was  con¬ 
cluded  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester. 

Comparison  of  Grades  in  English 

Since  all  of  these  subjects  were  studying 
English,  the  English  and  shorthand  grades 
were  compared  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester. 
In  English,  the  means  for  the  two  groups  were 
8.28  and  8.21  and  the  standard  deviations  of 
the  means  0.26  and  0.23,  respectively.  This 
gave  an  experimental  coefficient  of  0.07  prac¬ 
tical  certainty,  which  shows  that  the  two  groups 
were  equivalent  in  English.  In  shorthand,  the 
means  for  the  two  groups  were  7.86  and  8.57, 
and  the  standard  deviations  of  the  means  0.28 
and  0.28,  respectively.  This  gave  an  experi¬ 
mental  coefficient  of  0.64  practical  certainty,  or 
twenty  chances  to  one  that  Group  B  used  the 
better  method  of  shorthand. 


The  following  tables  show  the  number  of 
errors  made  on  the  transcript  by  each  subject 
in  the  first  20-,  30-,  40-,  and  50-word  tests. 


A  Comparison  of  the  Number  of  Errors 
Made  in  Test  I,  Experiment  II, 
BETWEEN  Groups  A  and  B 


GROUP  A  1 

GROUP  B 

Subjects 

No.  of  Errors 

Subjects 

No.  of  Errors 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

5 

2 

7 

3 

9 

3 

0 

4 

1 

4 

2 

S 

6 

5 

0 

6 

40 

6 

0 

7 

9 

7 

5 

8 

4 

8 

0 

9 

1 

9 

7 

10 

9 

10 

13 

11 

4 

11 

4 

12 

14 

12 

8 

13 

2 

13 

1 

14 

23 

14 

12 

Mean,  9.14  Mean,  4.22 

S.  D.  M.,  3.02  S.  D.  M.,  1.38 

E.  C..  0.S18 


A  Comparison  of  the  Number  of  Errors 
Made  in  Test  IV,  Experiment  II. 
between  Groups  A  and  B 


GROUP  A  1 

GROUP  B 

Subjects 

No.  of  Errors 

Subjects 

No.  of  Errors 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

0 

4 

2 

4 

1 

5 

5 

5 

0 

6 

18 

6 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

8 

1 

8 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

10 

18 

10 

0 

11 

1 

11 

2 

12 

7 

12 

2 

13 

0 

13 

7 

14 

15 

14 

15 

Mean,  5  Mean,  2 

S.  D.  M.,  1.94  S.  D.  M.,  1.42 

E.  C.,  0.4S 


A  Comparison  of  the  Number  of  Errors 
Made  in  Test  VI,  Experiment  II, 
between  Groups  A  and  B 


GROUP  A 

GROUP  B 

Subjects 

No.  of  Errors 

Subjects 

No.  of  Errors 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

17 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

5 

17 

5 

0 

6 

37 

6 

0 

7 

21 

7 

0 

8 

2 

8 

0 

9 

1 

9 

0 

10 

9 

10 

1 

11 

0 

11 

1 

12 

12 

12 

4 

13 

2 

13 

5 

14 

58 

14 

25 

Mean,  12.6  Mean,  2.57 

S.  D.  M.,  4.82  S.  D.  M.,  1.88 

E.  C.,  0.73 
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A  Comparison  of  the  Number  of  Errors 
Made  in  Test  VIII,  Experiment  II, 
BETWEEN  Groups  A  and  B 


GROUP  A  1 

GROUP  B 

Subjects 

No.  of  Errors 

Subjects 

No,  of  Errors 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

10 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

5 

16 

5 

0 

6 

61 

6 

1 

7 

11 

7 

0 

8 

5 

8 

0 

9 

3 

9 

4 

10 

19 

10 

12 

11 

1 

11 

8 

12 

35 

12 

2 

13 

1 

13 

5 

14 

72 

14 

18 

Mean,  16.8  Mean,  3.71 

S.  D.  M.,  6.6  S.  D.  M.,  1.53 

E.  C.,  0.9 


Summary 

From  the  data  contained  in  the  tables  in 
Experiment  II,  summary  tables  showing  the 
number  of  errors  made  by  the  subjects  through¬ 
out  the  experiment  were  compiled. 

Eight  tests  were  given  in  Experiment  II. 
The  following  shows  the  range  of  errors  for 
Group  A  to  be  from  3  to  281,  and  for  Group 
B  from  0  to  134.  The  means  for  the  two 
groups  were  66.7  and  24.28,  and  the  standard 
deviations  of  the  means  25.7  and  10  respec¬ 
tively.  The  experimental  coefficient  was  0.6 
practical  certainty,  or  twenty  chances  to  one 
that  Group  B  had  pursued  the  better  method  in 
learning  elementary  shorthand. 


A  Summary  Table  Showing  the  Number  of 
Errors  Made  by  Groups  A  and  B  in 
THE  Eight  Tests  in  Experiment  II 


GROUP  A  1 

GROUP  B 

Subjects 

No.  of  Errors 

Subjects 

No.  of  Errors 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

7 

2 

22 

3 

55 

3 

0 

4 

3 

4 

5 

5 

51 

5 

0 

6 

281 

6 

2 

7 

42 

7 

16 

8 

2a 

8 

5 

9 

8 

9 

20 

10 

8S 

10 

20 

11 

9 

11 

29 

12 

94 

12 

25 

13 

12 

13 

61 

14 

257 

14 

134 

Mean,  66.7  Mean,  24.28 

S.  D.  M.,  25.7  S.  D.  M.,  10 

E.  C..  0.6 


The  summary  table  of  Experiment  II  also 
shows  that  six  subjects  in  Group  A  made  12 
or  less  errors  during  the  experiment  and  eight 
made  from  23  to  281  errors.  Two  subjects 
from  Group  B  made  no  errors  during  the  ex¬ 
periment,  one  made  1  error,  six  made  less 
than  16,  and  eight  made  from  16  to  134.  The 


total  number  of  errors  made  by  the  two  groups 
were  934  to  340,  respectively. 

Results  Graphed 

The  graphs  picture  clearly  that  the  groups 
were  equivalent  on  the  basis  of  grades  and 
intelligence  scores.  The  difference  in  the  short¬ 
hand  grades  and  in  the  number  of  errors  made 
in  the  tests  was  due  to  the  method  pursued. 

Diagram  Showing  Approximate  Equiva¬ 
lence  OF  Groups  in  Experiment  II 


Diagram  Showing  Superiority  in 
Shorthand  on  Part  of  Group  B 
Experiment  II 


Problems  Confronted 

Since  this  is  the  first  experiment  of  its  type 
to  be  conducted  in  the  study  of  shorthand,  it, 
no  doubt,  has  several  limitations.  The  groups 
in  Experiment  I  were  so  small  that  the  results 
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could  not  be  accepted  as  final.  With  groups 
twice  as  large  in  Experiment  II,  however,  the 
same  results  were  secured.  The  experimenter 
was  therefore  led  to  believe  that  the  difference 
in  grades  and  in  the  number  of  errors  made  in 
the  tests  was  due  to  the  methods  used.  In  each 
case  the  sentence  method  proved  superior. 

The  aim  of  each  subject  was  to  learn  short¬ 
hand,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  have  one 
group  compete  with  the  other.  They  knew 
nothing  about  the  experiment  that  was  being 
conducted.  If  they  had  been  aware  of  that 
fact,  the  results  would  not  have  been  reliable. 
As  these  tests  were  used  as  a  basis  for  grading, 
each  subject  did  his  best. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  that  confronted 
the  experimenter  during  the  first  few  days, 
with  the  sentence-method  group,  was  that  of 
making  the  subjects  understand  that  in  writing 
sentences  they  should  not  let  isolated  words 
confuse  them.  The  rules  were  explained  until 
there  was  no  doubt  on  the  part  of  anyone.  It 
took  but  a  few  days,  however,  for  them  to 
form  the  habit  of  getting  the  whole  sentence 
down.  If,  at  any  time,  difficult  words  seemed 
confusing,  they  were  written  as  the  subjects 
thought  they  should  be  and  then  looked  up 
later.  Once  established,  they  found  this  habit 
the  secret  of  rapid  and  accurate  w’riting. 

How  to  Present  the  Principles  in  Teaching 
Sentence  Method 

In  constructing  a  course  for  the  sentence 
method  of  learning  shorthand  the  experimenter 
found  that  the  rules  for  joining  ffie  vowels 
to  consonants  should  be  taken  up  first  and 
then  the  wordsigns  and  phrases.  This  should 
be  done  in  one  instruction  period,  so  that  the 
next  day  the  time  might  be  spent  in  applying 
these  rules,  wordsigns,  and  phrases  to  sen¬ 
tences.  As  much  time  as  the  instructor  may 
deem  necessary  should  be  devoted  to  each 
lesson.  The  lessons  can  easily  be  developed 
in  the  same  manner,  with  the  exception  of 
Lessons  IX,  X,  XIX,  and  XX,  which,  as  ex- 
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plained  last  month,  require  memorizing.  It  is 
thought  important  that  a  great  deal  of  supple¬ 
mentary  material  be  used. 

Use  Perfect  Plates 

In  making  the  mimeographed  shorthand 
plates,  great  care  was  taken  to  present  char¬ 
acters  perfect  in  proportion.  Since  the  sub¬ 
jects  practised  the  shorthand  from  these  plates, 
from  the  force  of  habit  they  wrote,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  like  the  plates,  and  in  taking  dic¬ 
tation  from  new  matter  they  used  the  same 
rules  for  phrasing  that  they  found  on  the 
plates  constructed  for  them. 

Conclusions 

From  the  results  in  these  two  experiments 
the  experimenter  has  come  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  The  sentence  method  of  learninK  elementary 
shorthand  requires  greater  concentration.  Writing 
words  applying  one  or  two  rules  does  not  require  as 
much  concentration  as  writing  sentences  containing 
all  the  rules,  wordsigns,  and  phrases  in  one  lesson. 
One  sentence  may  contain  words  applying  all  the  rules, 
and  this  should  be  written  fluently. 

2.  More  effort  must  be  put  forth  in  learning 
shorthand  by  the  sentence  method.  The  rules  must 
be  remembered  as  a  whole  and  not  thought  of  while 
writing  words. 

3.  Too  much  time  is  wasted  in  learning  shorthand 
by  the  word  method.  Since  words  must  be  mastered 
first,  the  subjects  will  naturally  think  in  terms  of 
words  and  then  gradually  in  terms  of  phrases.  This 
process  makes  the  road  to  sentence  and  letter  writing 
much  longer. 

4.  The  sentence  method  develops  greater  confidence. 
While  the  subjects  in  Group  A  were  trying  to  write 
the  words  in  the  dictation  accurately,  those  of  Group 
B  worked  on  the  theory  that  they  should  get  the  whole 
dictation  down  as  one  unit.  Difficult  or  uncommon 
words  were  written  so  they  could  be  transcribed  and 
then  looked  up  later,  and  the  rule  applicable  to  the 
word  reviewed. 

5.  These  experiments  prove  that  the  main  object  in 
learning  elementary  shorthand  is  to  learn  the  rules, 
not  merely  to  be  able  to  say  them,  but  to  understand 
and  be  able  to  apply  them  by  writing  sentences  and 
later  letters  and  articles. 

6.  The  data  in  these  experiments  also  support  the 
theory  that  one  should  always  begin  by  doing  a  thing 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  way  it  is  eventually  to 
be  done. 
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<JM.akmg  ShortJoand  Writing  a  Diversion 

A  Last  Talk  before  the  Blackboard  Contest  Closes 

By  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Better  that  we  should  err  in  action  than  wholly  refuse  to  perform.  The  storm  is  so 
much  better  than  the  calm,  as  it  declares  the  presence  of  a  living  principle.  Stagnation  is 
something  worse  than  death.  It  is  corruption  also. — Simms. 


T  PRACTISE  shorthand  penmanship  for 

y  the  sheer  joy  of  doing  it,”  one  teacher 

wrote  recently.  “The  simplicity  and 
definiteness  of  the  word  forms  and  the  pleasure 
that  comes  with  being  able  to  glide  across  a 
page  leaving  a  trail  of  graceful  and  artistic 
little  characters  readily  translatable  into  poetry 
or  prose,  whichever  suited  my  fancy  at  the 
start,  is  unlike  anything  else  I  know  of.  If 
I  have  a  few  minutes  between  classes  or  during 
study  period,  I  frequently  spend  it  writing 
shorthand,  because  of  the  relaxation  and  di¬ 
version  it  affords.  If  I  am  standing  at  the 
blackboard  when  the  students  read  back  their 
notes,  I  write  as  they  read,  circling  outlines 
that  are  misread,  and  upon  conclusion  of  the 
reading  I  discuss  briefly  with  them  the  reasons 
for  misreading,  using  my  own  notes  to  illus¬ 
trate  correct  formation,  size,  proportion,  and 
slant.  Students  like  to  see  pretty  notes,  and 
I  am  constantly  striving  to  please  their  artistic 
taste.  That  is  why  I  am  submitting  this  page 
of  shorthand  to  you.  A  minute  examination 
of  it,  and  your  criticisms  and  suggestions,  will 
be  gratefully  received  and  studied.  You  are 
doing  a  great  work,  and  only  we  teachers  know 
what  it  has  meant  to  us.” 

Doubtless,  there  are  many  teachers  who  find 
pleasure  in  practising  shorthand  writing  and 
use  it  in  equally  as  interesting  a  way.  We 
imagine  that  shorthand  penmanship  practice 
appeals  to  all  those  who  have  the  artistic  in¬ 
stinct,  and  many  may  develop  an  extraordinary 
interest  and  delight  in  this  phase  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  because  as  they  progress  in  the  study 
they  find  that  just  as  in  painting,  sculpture, 
and  the  other  arts,  artistic  shorthand  writing 
is  capable  of  an  infinite  variety  of  treatment. 
Study  of  the  various  forms  becomes  a  never- 
ending  source  of  interest  and  delight  as  you 
realize  the  illimitable  possibilities  of  individual 
judgment  in  style  and  arrangement.  No  won¬ 
der,  then,  that  it  affords  a  wonderful  degree 
of  mental  and  physical  relaxation  and  diver¬ 
sion  ! 

Shorthand  Writing  Fascinating 

Mr.  Gurtler  said  in  writing  of  the  fascination 
of  shorthand  writing: 

It  is  the  captivating  charm  or  influence  of  the 
possibility  of  perfection  in  art  which  leads  one  to 
extremes  of  effort.  Just  ordinary  effort  never  pro¬ 


duces  refinement  in  art.  Refinement  in  art  is  the 
reflection  of  supreme  effort.  The  master  minds  in  all 
walks  of  life  are  those  who  excel  in  effort  of  quality 
and  quantity. 

While  it  is  true  that  shorthand  writing  in  the 
highest  sense  is  largely  mechanical,  or  the  result  of 
well-formed  writing  habits,  still  the  constantly  varying 
combinations  of  form  as  well  as  subject  matter  afford 
an  added  interest.  Again,  since  shorthand  writing 
skillfully  done  is  mechanical,  the  whole  time  of  the 
conscious  mind  can  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  subject  matter,  to  a  criticism  or  appreciation  of 
the  manner  of  presentation,  or  the  worth  or  lack  of 
worth  of  what  is  being  said.  The  educational  features 
of  such  an  opportunity  are  numerous  and  varied. 
Considerable  mental  activity  is  required  to  compre¬ 
hend  what  is  said — a  distinctly  different  mental  opera¬ 
tion  from  writing  what  is  said — and  that,  in  itself, 
is  highly  educational  and  interesting. 

What  we  should  emphasize  is  the  fact  that  study 
and  practice  of  shorthand  develops  those  qualities  of 
mind  which  are  necessary  to  attain  distinction  in  life. 
There  is  no  subject  that  more  quickly  increases  the 
power  of  concentration,  sharpens  the  judgment,  de¬ 
velops  greater  mental  alertness,  or  keener  intellectual 
powers,  than  the  study  and  practice  of  shorthand.  And 
these  are  the  very  qualities  necessary  to  win  success. 

Creating  a  Standard 

This  analysis  of  some  of  the  specimens  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Blackboard  Contest  last  year  is 
given  to  help  those  of  you  who  wish  a  standard 
toward  which  to  work.  As  you  will  have 
noticed,  the  specimens  we  are  reproducing  are 
good — indeed,  in  some  cases  the  elimination 
of  a  few  fundamental  faults  might  easily  place 
them  among  the  best — there  is  no  value  in 
our  publishing  specimens  containing  faults 
which  are  obvious  to  each  one  of  you.  The 
writers  who  through  inexperience  or  lack  of 
practice  have  not  yet  mastered  to  some  extent 
the  fundamentals  of  good  writing  can  be  helped 
by  our  criticisms;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
hoped  that  the  suggestions  will  be  the  means 
of  bringing  more  skillful  writers  up  to  the 
consummate  degree  of  skill  required  for  the 
highest  honors. 

Specimen  No.  VII 

The  writer  of  the  first  specimen  shown  this 
month  won  a  special  prize  in  the  contest,  and 
the  specimen  was  voted  third  place  by  one 
of  the  members  of  the  committee.  It  creates 
a  very  favorable  first  impression.  It  is  artistic 
and  fluent,  and  to  a  less  critical  eye  would 
seem  to  be  practically  perfect.  Have  you  seen 
a  more  graceful  ba  joining  than  that  in  they 
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will  be  able,  line  4?  Can  you  match  the  out¬ 
lines  accomplished  and  energetic  for  sheer 
grace  and  beauty?  However,  it  did  not  win 
one  of  the  first  three  places.  Why? 

The  criticisms  listed  by  the  committee  are  as 
follows  (we  enumerate  them  for  your  benefit)  : 

Excessive  phrasing,  slow  movement,  angles 
too  sharp,  incorrect  formation  or 
slant,  or  both,  in  the  following 
words — about,  what  you  have, 
and  that,  weary,  brood,  some  I  1^^— 

day,  that  they,  later,  ashamed,  1 

they  would  have  been,  their  best,  \ 

Trent.  \ 

Some  Outlines  **Pieced’‘  \ 

and  Slow 


If  this  specimen  comes  up  well 
in  the  reproduction,  you  will 
notice  that  all  of  the  angles  are 
very  sharp— indeed  some  of 
them  look  as  if  the  chalk  had 
been  lifted  at  the  junction  and 
the  following  stroke  “tacked  on.” 
This  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  good  deal.  Slowness  of  move¬ 
ment  is  manifest  especially 
in  such  outlines  as  about, 
what  you  have,  and  that, 
brood,  weary,  fair,  later, 
etc.  They  are  stiff  and  the 
slant  too  perpendicular. 
Such  phrases  as  and  did 
carry  the  hand  too  far  from 
the  line  of  writing,  and 
phrases  such  as  and  al¬ 
though  sometimes  are  not 
easy  to  read. 
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drops  down  at  the  end,  but  should  be  kept  in 
a  level  plane.  The  angles  are  too  pronounced 
in  imperfection. 

In  General^  Style  Good 

Proportion  is  pretty  faithfully  maintained 
throughout  the  specimen,  and 
spacing  also  is  very  good.  You 
will  notice  that  the  consistent 
I  use  of  the  “get-away”  stroke  at 

I  the  end  of  characters  adds  grace 

/  and  beauty  to  the  specimen  as 

I  well  as  fluency  to  the  writing. 

••JU  j  This  writer  is  indeed  to  be  con- 

/  gratulated  upon  the  fine  style 

W^B/  he  has  acquired.  While  not 

flawless,  it  is  very  much  better 
than  the  average  run  of  speci- 
!T  mens  received.  It  is,  therefore, 

1^^  a  good  style  for  you  to  imitate. 

Specimen  No.  VIII 


The  writer  of  Specimen  No. 
VIII  likewise  makes  consistent 
use  of  the  “get-away”  stroke  and 
many  of  the  forms  are  very 
well  executed,  but  you  will 
readily  see  that  it  has  not 
the  finished  appearance  of 
the  specimen  above.  In  the 
first  place  you  will  observe 
that  the  alignment  is  not 
,  good. 


The  Blackboard 
Challenge  Cup 

T*  tt  tturitd  iht  wimur  if  th  htt 
jpicimim  if  wTw  «a  th  filUwiug 

CONTEST  COPY 


Individual  Faults  back  on  a  food  d 

plishment,  and  a 

Let  us  examine  some  of  ***. 
the  individual  outlines.  The  ^^6  did  thii 

hook  in  avoid  is  too  wide.  were  later  asba 
It  should  be  narrow  like  ****" 

the  hook  in  or  or  talking.  ****^  !****  ***! 

..  ,  ,  ,  V  mperfecti 

About,  am  that,  and  to  do  beat  under  tryln 
it  are  too  perpendicular.  Someone  has  sat 
and  the  v  in  what  you  have  *•**  “*** 

curves  too  much  at  the  end.  mistake  in  his  H 
„  .  ,  ,  ,  ...  never  accomplisl 

B  in  brood,  to  be,  and  thetr  *11  profit  by 

best  is  too  perpendicular  in  philosophy  and 

slant,  and  stiff.  F  in  fair  is  *****  *****  *•  ***** 
incorrectly  written  and  “r;"”';,,?:".';! 

should  be  made  like  f  in  if  just 

just  above.  R  in  fair  is 
flat,  and  curved  incorrectly. 

R  in  ready  and  /  in  later  should  be  written 
with  the  deeper  curvature  at  the  beginning, 
as  in  trust  and  zvill.  That  they,  displayed,  and 
weary  appear  to  have  been  written  very  slowly, 
probably  due  to  incorrect  slant.  R  in  Trent 


Professor  Trent  of  Columbia 
University  says  in  his  talk  to 
teachers:  “All  hard  workers,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  will  f  row  weary 
and  brood  and  play  the  martyr; 
hut  if  they  manage  to  he  in  the 
main  good-natured  and  energetic, 
they  will  be  able  some  day  to  look 
back  on  a  good  deal  of  fair  accom¬ 
plishment,  and  although  they  will 
be  ready  to  admit  that  they  made 
mistakes  every  day  suid  wrote  and 
said  and  did  things  of  which  they 
were  later  ashamed,  they  would 
have  been  much  more  ashamed  if 
they  had  net  displayed  *the  cour¬ 
age  of  imperfection’  and  done  their 
best  under  trying  circumstances.” 
Someone  has  said,  and  wisely,  too, 
that  the  man  who  never  made  a 
mistake  in  his  life  is  the  man  who 
never  accomplished  anything.  Let 
us  all  profit  by  this  bit  of  sound 
philosophy  and  do  each  day  the 
task  that  is  before  us  calmly,  and 
carefully,  happily  secure  in  the 
wisdom  that  such  effort  will  win 
just  reward. 


A  Pointer  From 
Mr.  Gregg 

In  this  connection  let  me 
quote  from  one  of  Mr. 
Gregg’s  articles  on  black¬ 
board  writing: 


1  of  which  they  A  common  fault  is  that  of 

d,  they  would  standing  too  close  to  the  board, 

lore  ashamed  if  When  the  writer  is  too  close  to 

syed  ’the  cour-  the  board  it  is  impossible  to  get 

'  and  done  their  a  free,  vigorous,  graceful  swing 

circumstances.”  to  the  writing;  nor  can  there 
and  wisely,  too,  be  a  correct  visual  impression 

never  made  a  of  the  forms.  The  latter  is  of 

is  the  man  who  Kreat  importance.  Without  a 

1  anything.  Let  clear  visual  impression  it  is  im- 

is  bit  of  sound  possible  to  preserve  lineality, 

►  each  day  the  *******  curvature,  proportion. 

us  calmly,  and  <^*c-  J*>*  ^****‘>»>  a*»u«cd 

should  be  nearly  an  arm  8  length 

effort  will  win  , 

When  the  writing  slants 

■  downwards  —  or  upwards  —  at 

the  end  of  the  line,  it  shows 
that  the  writer  has  not  a 
correct  visual  impression  of  what  he  is  doing.  In 
some  cases  this  is  due  to  incorrect  position,  as 
explained  in  the  previous  paragraph;  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  due  to  the  writer  not  moving  along  as 
he  writes.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  teacher  assumes 
a  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  and  as  the 
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writiiiK  proceeds  he  continues  in  that  position,  merely 
stretching  out  his  arm  to  form  the  characters  at  the 
end  of  the  line.  This  inevitably  results  in  a  lack 
of  linaality. 

Now,  if  we  examine  the  second  specimen, 
we  find  just  those  faults  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Gregg:  Lack  of  lineality,  lack  of  uniformity 
in  slant  and  proportion,  and  improper  curva¬ 
ture.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  writer  will 
assume  a  correct  position  at  the  board  and 
move  along  as  he  writes  he  will  overcome  at 
least  some  of  the  faults  that  we  are  going 
to  mention  here.  He  knows  hoiv  to  write 
shorthand,  because  many  of  the  forms  are 
good;  then  what  he  needs  to  do  is  to  maintain 
that  correctness  of  form  throughout  the  copy. 

Picking  It  Apart 

Line  1:  With  the  exception  of  failure  to 
close  the  circles,  this  line  is  pretty  well  written. 

Line  2:  Here  we  find  outstanding  examples 
of  lack  of  proportion.  Compare  b  in  to  bring 
with  V  in  Providence.  Then,  too,  the  first  p 
in  people  and  v  in  Providence  are  not  curved 
properly.  The  greater  depth  of  curvature 
should  be  at  the  end  of  />  and  at  the  beginning 
of  V. 

Line  3:  L  is  written  with  an  arc-like  curva¬ 
ture  instead  of  having  the  greater  depth  of 
curve  at  the  beginning;  and  gr  is  too  angular. 
Brood  is  slow  and  shaky. 

Line  4:  The  circle  in  play  is  elongated  too 
much,  and  b  in  but  appears  to  be  doubled  up 
in  pain.  Th  in  if  they  is  longer  than  /,  where¬ 
as  it  should  be  about  half  the  length  of  /. 
Again  we  find  b  in  to  bring  almost  twice  the 
length  of  b  in  but. 

Line  5:  They  will  be  able  seems  to  be 
tumbling  down  hill,  due  to  the  fact  that  /  is 
not  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  b  is  curved  too 
much  at  the  beginning.  It  is  rather  uncommon 
to  use  the  vowel  in  they  in  phrases  of  this 
kind.  Either  they  with  the  vowel  should  be 
written  alone,  or,  if  joined,  the  vowel  should 
be  omitted.  Because  of  the  tendency  to  mis¬ 
read  th-r  and  th-l  for  kr  and  kl,  it  is  advisable 
to  disjoin  they.  However,  this  is  merely  a 
suggestion  and  its  adoption  may  safely  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  writer. 

The  circle  in  some  day  is  too  small  and 
elongated.  There  is  too  much  depth  to  the 
curve  in  look,  and  r  in  fair  is  too  shallow. 
D  in  deal  is  wobbly. 

Line  6:  Ready  is  not  good  here,  as  you  will 
see,  but  this  is  the  best  line  of  them  all.  The 
form  for  that  they  is  fine,  but  the  outline  is 
too  large  to  match  the  rest. 

Line  7:  R  in  wrote,  th  in  they  were,  and 
/  in  later  are  badly  made. 

Line  8:  You  will  notice  that  the  outlines 
on  the  last  line  are  pretty  stiff  and  sometimes 
wobbly.  Position  again  may  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this,  since  it  is  always  a  little 


more  difficult  to  write  on  the  last  line  than  on  the 
first  when  you  are  writing  on  the  blackboard. 

Specimen  No.  IX 

Specimen  No.  IX  is  obviously  the  work  of 
a  beginner  in  shorthand — probably  one  who 
previously  wrote  one  of  the  geometric  systems. 
It  lacks  firmness  and  fluency  and  has  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  having  been  approached  with  “fear 
and  trembling.”  Some  of  the  more  familiar 
forms  are  fluently  written — in  the,  line  3 ;  and, 
line  4;  and  they  would  have  been,  and  courage 
in  the  last  line.  Such  outlines  show  that  the 
writer  will  be  able  to  write  fluently  and  cor¬ 
rectly,  but  he  lacks  confidence  now,  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  writing  comes  only  after  much 
practice. 

Besides  lack  of  fluency,  there  is  a  lack  of 
proportion  and  incorrect  formation  of  curves. 
Some  of  the  curves  are  correctly  written — 
in  fact,  they  ivill  be  able,  line  4,  is  better  than 
in  Specimen  VHI — but  p  is  too  long  and 
almost  straight  in  accomplishment ;  r  drops 
do^n  at  the  end  in  ready;  f  is  incorrectly 
made  in  imperfection;  etc. 

Hand  Control  Needed 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  criticise  this  speci¬ 
men  in  detail,  because  the  first  thing  that  the 
writer  must  acquire  is  hand  control  and  free¬ 
dom  in  movement.  As  soon  as  these  are  se¬ 
cured,  many  of  the  faults  shown  here  will 
automatically  be  overcome. 

Shorthand  Writing  Mental  as  Wdl  as 
Manual 

Learning  to  write  shorthand  artistically  is 
a  mental  process — getting  a  picture  of  the 
strokes  in  the  mind’s  eye  before  they  are 
written — and  a  mechanical  process — ^forcing 
the  hand  to  make  the  picture  formulated  by 
the  mind.  Ultimately  these  two  processes  be¬ 
come  harmonized  and  unified  through  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  skill  both  in  the  mental  and 
mechanical  phases  of  writing,  but  it  takes  a 
little  while  for  the  beginner  in  blackboard 
work  to  reach  that  stage. 

Think  in  ‘^Units'’ 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  thinking  of  outlines  as  units  and  not 
as  separate  strokes.  If  in  writing  imperfection 
you  first  must  think  how  this  or  that  curve 
is  to  be  written,  your  writing  necessarily  will 
•be  slow  and  shaky.  Think  through  the  out¬ 
line  first — produce  in  your  mind’s  eye  a  mental 
picture  of  it — then  write  it  on  the  board 
smoothly  from  start  to  finish.  That  is  the 
way  to  write  shorthand.  Practise  any  indi¬ 
vidual  characters  that  seem  difficult  until  you 
feel  you  can  write  them  freely  and  smoothly. 
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Now,  before  you  start  writing  that  1929 
Contest  specimen,  let  me  offer  you  just  this 
one  more  suggestion :  If,  after  you  have 
practised  the  entire  copy  in  this  way  you  will 
erase  everything  from  the  board  and  wash  it 
free  of  all  chalk,  then  put  on  your  final  copy 
as  smoothly  and  continuously  as  you  can  write, 
better  results  in  alignment,  spacing,  and  forma¬ 
tion  will  be  had.  If  occasionally  you  make  an 
outline  that  is  not  to  your  fancy,  wait  until  the 
copy  is  completed  and  then  go  back  with  a 
piece  of  cloth,  rub  it  out,  and  write  a  new  one. 
Frequent  interruptions  in  writing  to  make  cor¬ 
rections  interfere  with  rhythm,  and  are  evi¬ 


denced  in  the  finished  copy  by  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  slant,  proportion,  and  spacing. 

'Till  January  )i — 

We  are  reprinting  the  copy  for  the  Teachers’ 
Blackboard  Writing  Contest  this  month.  Re¬ 
member  the  contest  closes  January  31  and  your 
copy  must  be  in  by  that  time.  If  you  cannot 
write  a  copy  to  suit  your  fancy  the  first  time, 
try  again.  In  this  kind  of  practice,  patience 
is  a  virture  and  good  progress  in  developing 
your  blackboard  style  will  be  a  sure  reward. 

Good  luck  to  you ! 


TJhe  Trohlem  of  Errors  in  Transcription 
and  How  to  Correct  Them 

Extracts  from  an  Analysis  of  the  Problem  as  Outlined  by  a  High  School  Teacher 

John  Walsh 

Head  of  tht  Stenogjraphic  Department  of  Morris  High  School,  New  York  City 

Before  a  Recent  Meeting  of  the  New  York  City  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers'  Association 


STUDENT  can  take  dictation  at 
the  rate  of  80  words  a  minute,  can 
type  from  copy  at  40  words  a  minute, 
but  his  transcription  speed  drops  to  from  10 
to  20  words  a  minute,  with  numerous  errors! 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  drop  in  speed,  the 
increase  in  errors?  How  shall  we  remedy  the 
situation?  This  is  our  problem. 

The  loss  is  partly  caused  by  the  fact  that 
a  pupil  who  writes  only  40  words  a  minute 
is  still  in  the  letter-association  stage.  He 
writes  letter-units — not  words-units  .  .  . 

When  he  sees  a  shorthand  symbol  he  must 
convert  the  outline  into  a  word,  in  traditional 
form,  before  he  can  type  it.  The  mind  image 
he  forms  of  the  word  is  confused  by  his  effort 
to  make  out  an  illegible  outline  and  to  make 
sense  out  of  the  sentence.  The  element  of 
spelling  also  enters  the  field. 

The  student  must  read  ahead.  He  will  not 
commence  transcribing  until  he  has  read  suffi¬ 
cient  words  to  reconstruct  the  meaning.  Then 
his  eye  turns  back  to  the  particular  outline 
to  be  transcribed.  This  swinging  back  and 
forth  is  a  most  important  part  of  transcription. 
One  great  interference  with  learning  to  tran¬ 
scribe  is  the  fact  that  the  pupil  feels  that  the 
all-important  part  of  transcription  is  getting 
the  words.  All  these  steps  consume  the  time 
and  energy  of  the  student  and  thus  detract 
from  the  attention  he  can  give  to  the  typing. 


hence  the  loss  of  speed  and  the  numerous 
machine  errors  that  occur  in  the  process. 

More  Speed  in  Reading  Needed 

If  the  student  could  read  his  notes  as  rapidly 
as  he  can  read  the  printed  page,  he  might 
transcribe  his  notes  as  rapidly  as  he  copies 
the  printed  page.  So,  in  this  case,  the  factor 
which  determines  the  speed  of  transcription 
is  the  speed  of  reading.  In  reading  the  printed 
page  two  elements  are  involved :  rate  and  com¬ 
prehension;  in  transcription;  rate  and  accu¬ 
racy,  and  so  one  answer  is  to  teach  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  read  his  notes  silently,  accurately,  and 
rapidly. 

Reading  for  Meaning  Necessary 

But  here  another  element  enters.  The  stu¬ 
dent  may  read  his  notes  silently  and  get  the 
thought  accurately  and  the  wording  precisely 
and  yet  have  many  errors  in  his  transcript; 
e.g.,  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  para¬ 
graphing,  etc.,  or  he  may  have  even  more 
serious  errors  than  those,  such  as  a  subordi¬ 
nate  clause  placed  in  the  wrong  sentence.  Il¬ 
lustration,  “I  told  him  to  report  when  I  reached 
there.  He  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.”  “I  told 
him  to  report.  When  I  reached  there,  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.” 

The  subject  of  reading  has  been  one  of  the 
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most  studied  fields  of  research  for  the  past  versity  in  1926,  Professor  Willing  divides  all 
few  years.  The  reading  of  shorthand  differs  errors  into  six  categories:  spelling,  capitali- 
from  the  reading  of  the  printed  page  in  that  zation,  punctuation,  grammar,  sentence  struc- 
the  one  purpose  of  reading  the  printed  page  ture,  and  word  usage.  Errors  in  spelling, 
is  to  get  the  thought  for  oneself,  while  in  capitalization,  punctuation,  etc.,  obviously  are 
transcribing  shorthand  notes,  we  are  concerned  not  due  to  a  failure  to  read  the  notes  correctly, 
only  with  the  verbatim  transfer  of  the  spoken  With  regard  to  sentence  structure  and  other 
word  to  the  typed  page.  The  error  in  clauses  errors  of  English  grammar,  stress  should  be 
just  mentioned  would  not  have  occurred  if  laid  on  reading  for  sense,  drills  on  word  usage, 
the  pupil  had  grasped  the  thought  .  .  .  and,  above  all,  there  should  be  cooperation  be- 

Hence  the  acquisition  of  the  thought  not  only  tween  the  stenographic  and  English  depart- 
assists  in  grasping  the  words,  but  also  pre-  njents.  Silent  reading  for  thought  and  for 
vents  many  major  errors.  Fluent  reading,  correct  wording  is  the  road  to  improvement 
then,  for  meaning  as  well  as  for  the  exact  word,  in  speed  in  transcription,  and,  with  regard  to 
would  seem  to  be  so  valuable  to  transcription  accuracy,  we  must  take  into  consideration 
that  we  might  well  call  it  a  prime  objective.  those  errors  due  to  faulty  reading,  faulty 
In  “Valid  Diagnosis  in  High  School  Com-  knowledge  of  English,  and  those  resulting  from 
position,”  by  Matthew  H.  Willing,  published  being  deeply  engrossed  in  the  work  of  tran- 
by  the  Teachers’  College  of  Columbia  Uni-  scription. 

^  . 

T'endencies  in  Commercial  T'eacber- 

T'raining 

the  past  two  years,”  School  and  So-  Although  the  universities  generally  have  been 
I  defy  tells  us,  “there  has  been  a  general  slow  to  provide  for  this  need,  many  of  them 
awakening  regarding  the  importance  of  are  interested  in  establishing  four-year  cur- 
commercial  teacher-training.  The  leaders  have  ricula,  upon  the  completion  of  which  recognized 
urged  that  the  key  to  the  improvement  of  com-  degrees  may  be  obtained.  Some  universities 

mercial  education  on  a  long-term  basis  is  a  bet-  recently  entering  this  field  have  instituted  pro- 

ter  program  for  the  training  and  certification  of  grams  of  research.  Concentration  of  commer- 
commercial  teachers.  The  state  departments  of  cial  teacher-training  in  the  larger  universities 
education  and  the  larger  universities  have  taken  of  the  various  states  is  a  possibility, 
a  greater  interest  in  the  preparation  of  com-  “A  study  of  the  comparative  status  of  com¬ 
mercial  teachers.  A  number  of  investigations  mercial  and  other  teachers  in  selected  counties 

have  been  made  to  show  the  present  status  of  in  New  Jersey  showed  that,  ‘Two  things  at 
commercial  teacher-training.  least  seem  inevitable  in  the  educational  prep- 

“According  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau  aration  of  commercial  teachers :  First,  such 
of  Education,  recent  developments  in  commer-  teachers  must  be  as  well  equipped  as  English, 
cial  education  in  the  secondary  schools  have  mathematics,  and  science  teachers,  which  means 
emphasized  the  urgent  needs  for  improvements  at  least  four-year  college  graduation ;  and, 
in  teacher-training  to  keep  pace  with  and  second,  the  preparation  of  commercial  teachers 
make  possible  further  progress  in  the  develop-  will  tend  more  and  more  to  take  place  in  an 
ment  of  local  programs.  These  needs  have  educational  center  which  has  an  acceptable 
been  particularly  evident  in  the  difficulty  of  college  of  arts  and  science,  college  of  corn- 
obtaining  teachers  for  the  introduction  of  new  merce,  and  college  of  education,  or  equivalent 
courses,  such  as  junior  business  training,  cleri-  facilities.’ 

cal  training,  machine  operating,  and  retail  “The  emphasis  on  the  vocational  aspects  of 
selling.  commercial  education  has  developed  a  tendency 

“A  stimulating  factor  for  the  improvement  of  toward  requiring  actual  business  experience  of 
the  commercial  teacher-training  program  is  prospective  commercial  teachers.  There  is  no 
the  increased  interest  manifested  by  the  larger  doubt  that  such  a  requirement  would  be  a 
colleges  and  universities.  Some  encouraging  large  factor  in  the  immediate  improvement  of 
developments  have  been  made  at  New  York  preparation  for  business.  No  other  single  de- 
University,  Harvard  University,  Columbia  velopment  could  be  more  beneficial  toward 
University,  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  obtaining  appropriate  content,  motivation  in 
University  of  Iowa,  the  University  of  Michi-  methods,  appreciation  of  office  standards,  and 
gan,  and  at  many  of  the  leading  normal  schools,  ultimate  efficiency  of  the  worker.” 
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Shorthand 

Transcription  Survey  in  New  Jersey 


Last  March,  Mr.  L.  A.  Rice,  assistant 
in  Secondary  Education  for  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Xew  Jersey,  completed  a  state-wide  survey  of 
the  teaching  of  shorthand  transcription.  An¬ 
swers  to  his  questionnaire  were  returned  by 
211  teachers,  representing  86  per  cent  of  the 
high  schools  of  New  Jersey  offering  commer¬ 
cial  education  and  including  all  the  larger 
departments. 

The  questionnaire,  with  a  summary  of  the 
answers,  follows ; 

Do  you  consider  the  notes  in  grading  the  transcript  f 
Yes,  38%;  no,  59%;  no  answer,  3%. 

Would  your  deductions  for  errors  be  influenced  by 
the  length  of  the  transcript  f 

Yes,  23%;  no,  48%;  no  answer,  29%. 

If  the  transcript  were  perfect,  but  there  were  errors 
in  the  stenographic  notes,  would  you  deduct  anything f 
Yes,  30%;  no,  65%;  no  answer,  5%. 

(Note:  Quite  a  number  of  those  who  replied  “Yes” 
to  the  above  question  considered  the  notes  only  to 
ascertain  if  they  contained  longhand.) 

Are  your  students  allowed  to  read  over  their  notes 
before  the  transcription  period  f 

Yes,  53%;  no,  42%;  no  answer,  5%. 

How  many  minutes  a  week,  on  the  average,  do  you 
devote  to  transcription  work  (exclusive  of  the  time 
spent  in  dictating)  f 
Median,  95  minutes. 

In  what  year  of  the  curriculum  is  your  transcription 
work  given! 

11th  year,  14%;  12th  year,  40%;  11th  and  12th 
years,  22)4%;  miscellaneous,  14)4%;  no  answer,  9%. 

Is  the  time  spent  in  transcription  counted  as  Short¬ 
hand,  Typeivriting,  or  as  some  other  subject! 

Shorthand,  42%;  Typewriting,  20%;  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting,  20%;  miscellaneous,  12%;  no  answer, 
6%. 

What  transcription  speed  do  you  expect  at  the  end 
of  three  terms  (total  of  60  weeks’  instruction)  in 
shorthand! 

Median,  18  words  a  minute. 

Is  this  speed  attained  by  the  best,  the  average,  or 
all  students  in  your  class! 

Average  students. 

Are  you  in  favor  of  rejecting  a  transcript  and  giving 
a  grade  of  tero  if  there  are  more  than  a  certain  number 
of  errors! 

Yes,  71.6%;  no,  25.6%;  no  answer,  2.8%. 

What  should  be  the  “certain  number  of  errors"! 


No  general  agreement  was  reached  on  this  point. 

What  is  your  reaction  to  the  plan  of  deducting  1% 
for  each  error  in  the  transcript,  regardless  of  source 
or.  kind  ! 

Yes,  14%;  no,  64%;  no  answer,  22%. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  returns  from 
this  questionnaire  and  the  sample  transcript 
sent  with  it  for  grading,  Mr.  Rice  draws  the 
following  conclusions : 

1.  There  is  no  general  practice  among  the  teachers 
of  the  state  for  the  marking  of  transcripts. 

2.  There  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  relative 
importance  of  errors  of  various  types,  although  certain 
trends  are  discernible. 

3.  Many  teachers  feel  that  transcripts  of  various 
lengths  should  be  marked  on  the  same  basis. 

4.  The  consideration  of  the  notes  in  the  grading 
of  transcripts  is  rather  incidental. 

5.  Ninety-five  minutes  a  week  devoted  to  transcrip¬ 
tion  seems  inadequate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all 
schools  devote  at  least  200  minutes  a  week  to  advanced 
shorthand  work  and  many  parallel  this  with  another 
200  minutes  a  week,  as  a  minimum,  in  typewriting. 
Inasmuch  as  transcription  is  a  most  important  end 
of  our  instruction  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  it  is 
evident  that  not  enough  time  is  devoted  to  it,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  approximately  half  of  the 
teachers  are  devoting  less  than  95  minutes  a  week  to 
this  work. 

6.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  are  de¬ 
voting  any  time  to  transcription  until  after  the  first 
year  of  shorthand  instruction.  Teachers  in  increasing 
numbers,  however,  are  finding  it  practicable  and 
profitable  to  begin  transcription  as  early  as  iwssible 
in  the  first  year  of  shorthand. 

7.  There  is  a  very  wide  and  altogether  too  great 
variation  in  the  standards  or  expectations  of  achieve¬ 
ment  set  up  for  the  middle  of  the  advanced  shorthand 
year.  In  many  schools  the  standard  is  from  two  to 
three  times  as  much  as  in  others.  Further  studies  on 
this  point  are  now  in  process. 

8.  The  largest  group  concurring  in  any  point  of 
view  expressed  in  the  answers  to  the  questionnaire, 
was  in  favor  of  rejecting  a  transcript  containing  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  errors,  and  of  assigning  a 
grade  of  zero  to  the  paper.  There  was  relatively  little 
agreement,  however,  as  to  the  number  of  errors  which 
should  disqualify  a  paper. 

9.  Taking  into  consideration  all  of  the  foregoing, 
it  would  seem  advisable,  until  further  studies  are  made 
and  some  more  satisfactory  plan  presented,  to  grade 
transcripts  in  some  way  more  economical  of  the  time 
of  the  teacher.  The  following  plan,  which  was  men- 
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tioned  in  one  form  or  another  by  several  teachers  in 
their  replies,  seems  to  serve  this  purpose  and  to  be 
fair  to  the  pupils,  as  it  is  based  on  business  practice: 

1.  Divide  all  transcripts  submitted  into  three 
groups : 

(a)  Perfect  transcripts. 

(b)  Transcripts  containing  only  two  or 
three  errors  which  can  be  remedied, 
so  that  the  letter  will  be  of  mailable 
quality.  (This,  of  course,  is  relative 
and  depends  upon  the  standards  of 
business  concerns  and  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  and  type  of  errors.) 

(c)  Transcripts  which  contain  irremedi¬ 
able  errors. 

2.  Assign  a  grade  of  100  per  cent  to  Group  A; 
a  mark  lietween  100  per  cent  and  passing  to  Group  H; 
and  a  failing  grade  to  Group  C.  There  will  probab'y 
be  an  assortment  of  grades  over  any  given  marking 
period,  which  will  produce  an  average  in  accordance 
with  the  marking  scale  of  the  school. 

The  solution  to  the  transcription  problem 
lies  in  determining  a  set  of  teaching  standards 
from  the  conclusions  arrived  at  after  a  study 
of  the  results  of  questionnaires.  A  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  problem  and  the  data  gathered 
should  be  made  by  a  committee  of  commercial 
education  administrators  and  superior  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  teachers  with  the  req¬ 
uisite  background  of  business  experience  and 
pedagogic  training.  This  committee  should 
have  first-hand  knowledge  of  what  transcrip¬ 
tion  standards  are  required  to  turn  out  a  high- 
grade  business  product  at  a  minimum  cost  of 
labor,  materials,  and  equipment.  In  addition, 
this  committee  should  be  thoroughly  versed  in 


the  principles  of  modern  educational  psychol¬ 
ogy,  principles  which  they  have  tested  and 
used  satisfactorily  in  their  own  classroom  pro¬ 
cedure  and  in  their  curriculum-building  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Mr.  Rice  suggests  that  the  research  might 
be  divided  into  four  sections: 

1.  Research  in  the  subject  matter  or  dictation 
material  used. 

2.  Research  in  the  mental  processes  involved  in  the 
achievement  of  transcription  skill. 

3.  Research  in  the  interpretation  of  the  results  of 
teaching  transcription,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  remedial  instruction  based  on  such  findings. 

4.  Research  in  objective  measurement  of  transcrip¬ 
tion,  leading  to  the  standardization  of  tests  for  general 
use  and  to  the  establishment  of  norms  of  achievements.* 

State  and  national  commercial  education 
associations  should  cooperate  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  this  committee.  The  beginnings  made 
by  Mr.  Earl  W.  Harnhart,  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Mr.  Louis  A. 
Rice  in  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Clay  D.  Slinker  in 
Iowa,  Miss  Ina  Thomas  in  Illinois,  and  others 
should  be  extended  to  a  nation-wide  study  and 
carried  on  vigqrously  until  our  transcription 
standards  win  the  unqualified  approval  of  the 
users  of  our  product  as  well  as  of  our  most 
critical  educational  experts. 

Officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  appoint  com¬ 
mittees,  take  notice! 

*  Eastern  CominercUl  Teaclien'  Association.  First  Year 

Book,  p.  ITS. 


Obituary 


TT  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the 

death  of  Mr.  Willis  N.  W’atson,  formerly 
president  of  the  Lincoln  Business  College, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  on  September  23,  1928. 

Mr.  Watson  was  born  at  Pana,  Illinois, 
September  16,  1875,  and  at  an  early  age  he 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Campbell,  Nebraska, 
where  he  attended  the  public  school.  For  a 
short  time  the  family  resided  at  Oberlin,  Kan¬ 
sas,  afterward  returning  to  Cowles,  Nebraska. 
At  this  place  he  graduated  from  the  local  high 
school,  and  after  teaching  in  the  rural  schools 
for  a  few  years  he  took  a  course  in  the  Omaha 
Commercial  School.  Here  he  specialized  in 
Gregg  Shorthand. 

In  August  1900,  he  came  to  Lincoln,  Ne¬ 
braska,  where  he  opened  a  school  called  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Institute.  The  following 
year  this  school  was  consolidated  with  the 
Lincoln  Business  College.  From  that  time 
until  November,  1924,  he  was  continuously 
associated  with  this  school.  In  July  of  1924 
he  suffered  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis,  which 
while  not  severe  caused  him  to  decide  to 
retire  from  active  work.  Having  disposed  of 


his  interests  m  Lincoln,  with  the  exception  of 
some  real  estate,  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  Pomona,  California.  While  making  a  trip 
to  Chicago  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  National  Association  of 
.Accredited  Commercial  Schools,  he  stopped  in 
Lincoln  to  visit  friends  and  relatives  and  look 
after  some  business  matters.  While  at  the 
home  of  his  brother,  O.  O.  Watson,  he  was 
seized  with  a  very  severe  stroke  of  paralysis 
and  passed  away  Sunday  morning,  Septem¬ 
ber  23. 

Mr.  Watson  was  w'ell-known  in  commercial 
school  circles.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Business  College  during  all  the  time  of 
his  association  with  it,  being  its  president  from 
1921  to  1924.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  S.  from  the 
time  of  its  organization.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  an  active  member 
of  the  Masonic  Lodge. 

He  leaves  a  wife,  Maude  B.  Watson,  a  son, 
Gregg  H.  Watson  (named  after  John  Robert 
Gregg),  a  daughter,  Miriam  Watson,  all  of 
(Continued  on  page  204) 
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Two  Tioneers  in  Commercial  Education 


Praminent  in  Business  School  Field 


ONE  of  the  very  first  private  commercial 
school  educators  to  adopt  Gregg  short¬ 
hand  was  D.  D,  Miller,  of  Cincinnati. 
Back  in  1900,  when  Gregg  shorthand  was 
struggling  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  Middle 
West,  Mr.  Miller,  then  principal  of  Bartlett 


have  several,  but  my  major  hobby  has  been 
and  is  now  my  devoted  and  faithful  wife.  To 
her  I  cannot  begin  to  give  all  the  credit  that 
is  her  due.  Not  only  has  she  been  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  me  in  my  efforts  to  win  material  ad¬ 
vancement,  but  her  personal  example  as  a 
highly  successful  teacher  of  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  has  been  a  source  of  daily  en¬ 
couragement  to  me.” 

As  his  avocation,  Mr.  Miller  is  an  ardent 
Kiwanian.  He  is  a  charter  member  and  past 


D.  D.  Miller 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Commercial  College  of  Cincinnati,  decided  to 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  “light-line”  shorthand. 
This  wise  decision  of  the  “Millers” — ^for  Mr. 
Miller  always  gives  Mrs.  Miller  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  credit  for  his  wise  decisions ! — 
is  typical  of  the  progressiveness  and  thorough¬ 
ness  which  has  kept  them  in  the  front  ranks  of 
commercial  education. 

Mr.  Miller  is  rounding  out  forty  years  of 
service  to  commercial  education.  For  four¬ 
teen  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Bartlett 
Commercial  College  as  instructor,  advancing 
from  penmanship  teacher  to  principal  of  the 
College.  In  the  fall  of  1904,  Mrs.  Miller  and 
he  organized  the  Miller  School  of  Business, 
which  has  grown  from  an  initial  enrollment 
of  twelve  students  to  an  annual  enrollment  of 
nearly  one  thousand  students. 

In  reminiscing  along  the  forty  years,  rich 
in  their  daily  contact  with  American  youth, 
striving  always  to  give  the  maximum  assis¬ 
tance  in  preparing  them  for  success  in  the 
business  world  and  in  life,  Mr.  Miller  pays  a 
touching  tribute  to  his  wife : 

“I  have  had  a  number  of  hobbies  and  still 


William  H.  Scott 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 


president  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Cincinnati. 
At  the  recent  Ohio  District  Convention  of  the 
club,  held  at  Cleveland,  he  was  elected  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  for  the  Third  Division. 


Golden  Anniversary 


A  UNIQUE  celebration  was  held  in  Provi- 
dence,  Rhode  Island,  on  November  14— 
a  golden  anniversary  dinner,  with  a  host  of 
friends  honoring  a  commercial  educator  who 
had  completed  fifty  years  of  service.  William 
H.  Scott,  dean  of  Bryant-Stratton  College, 
Providence,  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  this 
country  that  have  been  engaged  in  commercial 
education  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and  is 
probably  the  only  man  who  has  spent  the 
entire  fifty  years  in  the  same  school.  Three 
generations  of  young  men  and  young  women 
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Island  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants. 
In  1906  he  was  nationally  honored  with  the 
thirty-third  degree  of  the  Masonic  Order. 

Mr.  Scott’s  service  to  Education  has  not  been 
limited  to  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  He  has 
been  for  many  years  active  in  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers’  Association,  and  to 
many  of  the  commercial  teaching  profession 
throughout  the  United  States  he  has  been  a 
helpful  adviser. 

On  behalf  of  our  readers  we  wish  him  many 
more  years  of  happiness  and  service  in  his 
,  chosen  profession. 


who  have  been  instructed  by  him  were  present 
at  this  Golden  Anniversary  Dinner,  sponsored 
by  his  former  students.  President  Harry  Loeb 
Jacobs,  and  the  members  of  the  college  faculty. 

Mr.  Scott  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  In 
1875  he  was  graduated  from  Brown  University. 
In  1878  he  joined  the  teaching  staff  of  Bryant- 
Stratton  College  of  Business  Administration 
and  has  been  in  continuous  service  with  this 
school  since  that  time.  In  1879  he  received 
his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Brown 
University.  He  is  past-president  of  the  Rhode 


Are  You  Working  for  that  0.  G.  A.  Cup 


/"T^/ZE  Annual  O.G.A.  Contest  is  the  great- 
^  f  •  est  shorthand  event  of  the  year,  and  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  of  the  Gregg  Writer  Cre¬ 
dentials  service.  The  beautiful  silver  Loving 
Cup,  school  banners,  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
medals,  and  other  special  prizes,  including  O.  G. 
A.  fountain  pens,  handsome  O.  G.  A.  pins  set 
with  pearl  and  with  emerald  stones,  serve  to 
stimulate  students  to  greater  effort.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  teachers,  throughout  the  country, 
have  become  tremendously  interested  in  the 
problem  of  executional  technique  during  the 
past  year,  due  largely  to  the  influence  of  the 
O.  G.  A.,  and  universities  and  colleges  have 
been  compelled  to  give  instruction  in  this  phase 
of  teacher- 
training. 

Correct 
training  in 
shorthand 
writing  is  now 
a  basic  element 
in  teaching, 
and  is  made 
easier  by  the 
use  of  the 
beautiful 
awards  offered 
in  the  Annual 
O.  G.  A.  Con¬ 
test.  First,  be¬ 
cause  it  com¬ 
pels  analytical 
study  of  good 
notes,  and  con¬ 
centrated  and 
p  ersistent 
practice  to 
make  them  ; 
and,  secondly, 
because  it  furnishes  a  most  worthwhile  induce¬ 
ment  for  your  class  to  equal  or  excel  the 
record  made  by  the  class  of  last  year,  or 


in  the  event  that  the  school  has  not  taken  part 
before,  to  establish  a  reputation  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  school  by  getting  iitto  the 
champion  class,  thereby  setting  a  precedent  for 
next  year’s  class. 

If  you  would  keep  abreast  of  the  innovations 
made  in  shorthand  teaching,  you  must  interest 
yourself  in  the  movement  for  better  execu¬ 
tional  technique,  and  if  you  would  encounter 
the  least  resistance  and  the  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse  and  wholehearted  cooperation  of  your 
students,  you  will  follow  the  lead  of  thousands 
of  teachers  and  join  the  vast  army  of  short¬ 
hand  writers  taking  part  in  the  O.  G.  A.  Con¬ 
test  this  year.  Introduce  the  O.  G.  A.  to  your 

^ 

.  /'  ->  0^^:  •  *  tise  the  O.  G. 

have  until 
April  1.)  Con¬ 
test  rules  and 
Contest  copy 
are  published 
in  the  Decem- 
ber  Gregg 
Writer,  and 
will  be  furnished  to  any  teacher  upon  request. 
Concentrate  on  the  O.  G.  A.  Contest  now, 
and  train  your  students  to  win  this  spring! 


BURDETT  COLLEGE  IN  NEW  BUILDING 
With  the  opening  of  fall  sessions  this  year,  Burdett  College  began 
its  fiftieth  school  year  in  its  splendidly  equipped  new  building,  156  Stuart 
Street,  Boston,  pictured  here. 

A  feature  of  the  neu<  building  and  an  innovation  in  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  internal  broadcasting  system  which  allows  a  message  spoken 
in  the  office  to  be  heard  simultaneously  by  students  in  all  rooms  by  means 
of  loud-speakers.  A  later  addition^  will  be  a  reception  set  by  which 
outside  broadcasts  may  be  retransmitted  over  the  inside  system. 
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Rules  and  Suggestions  for  the 

Pennsylvania  State  Commercial  Contest 

for  ip2p 


HE  Pennsylvania  State 
Commercial  Contest 
will  be  held  in  May, 
the  exact  date  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  later.  The  plan  is  to 
divide  the  State  into  two 
sections,  and  hold  a  contest 
in  the  Blast  and  one  in  the 
West.  The  places  to  be  se¬ 
lected  for  the  holding  of  these  events  will 
depend  upon  the  contest  interest  that  develops 
by  the  time  a  definite  announcement  must  be 
made.  It  is  desirable  to  hold  the  contest  as 
near  the  centers  of  contest  interest  as  possible. 

Those  interested  may  enter  either  the  Elastern 
or  Western  finals,  whichever  is  the  more  con¬ 
venient,  but  not  both. 

The  unit  of  contest  control  this  year  will  be 
the  high  school.  Note  this  very  carefully. 
Each  high  school  may  choose  one  entrant  in 
the  final  contest  for  each  event,  subject  to  the 
rules  for  eligibility  of  entrants  as  hereinafter 
outlined. 

No  person  may  represent  the  high  school  in 
more  than  one  event.  The  plan  is  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  as  many  students  as  possible 
to  participate. 

County  Honors 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  county, 
the  high  school,  and  the  student  as  honor  units. 
When  the  final  honors  are  tabulated  in  May, 
a  list  of  the  counties  will  be  published,  showing 
the  county  that  earned  the  greatest  number  of 
honor  points;  the  county  that  came  second; 
the  county  that  came  third ;  etc. 

Each  high  school  will  be  given  honor  points 
in  proportion  to  the  manner  in  which  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  place  on  the  honor  roll  in  the  various 
events,  and  will  be  listed  accordingly.  A  loving 
cup  will  be  awarded  to  the  leading  high  school. 

Placement  of  contestants  at  any  place  on  the 
published  reports  will  count  something  towards 
county  honors.  A  scale  of  honor  points  will 
be  used,  giving  those  who  rank  highest  the 
most  county-honor  credit.  Others  will  be 
given  credit  all  the  way  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  lists  published,  according  to  their  standing. 

School  Cup  and  Individual  Medals 

This  system  of  honor  points  will  also  obtain 
in  awarding  high  school  honors  for  the  loving 
cup  that  goes  to  the  leading  high  school.  A 


student  who  comes  last  on 
the  list,  therefore,  will  earn 
some  credit  for  his  county 
and  for  his  high  school. 

Individual  winners  will  al 
so  be  announced  and  awarded 
medals.  First  place  in  each 
event  will  be  awarded  a  gold 
medal.  Second  place  in  each 
event  will  be  awarded  a  silver  medal.  Third 
place  will  be  awarded  a  bronze  medal.  Win¬ 
ners  will  be  chosen  on  a  state-wide  basis. 

County  Contests  Not  Elimination  Tests 

Each  county  should  have  a  local  county 
organisation  of  commercial  teachers.  This 
commercial  teacher  organization  should  hold 
regular  meetings  throughout  the  school  year. 
The  president  of  this  organization  should  ar¬ 
range  for  the  holding  of  a  County  Contest  at 
some  convenient  place  and  date  early  in  May. 
The  purpose  of  this  coimty  contest  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  foster  county  interest  and  participa¬ 
tion,  and  to  help  determine  those  students  who 
work  best  in  the  actual  contest  atmosphere. 
This  is  NOT  an  elimination  contest  and  has 
no  connection  with  eligibility  in  the  final  state¬ 
wide  events. 

Each  county  that  organizes  a  county  associa¬ 
tion  of  commercial  teachers  and  holds  at  least 
five  meetings  during  the  school  year  before 
May  10,  and  is  so  vouched  for  in  writing  as  a 
satisfactory  organization  by  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent  or  other  responsible  public  school 
officer,  will  be  given  TEN  (10)  honor  points 
towards  COUNTY  HONORS  on  the  final 
report.  The  commercial  teachers  of  each 
county  must  take  the  initiative  in  this  organi¬ 
zation. 

Arrangements  should  be  made  by  the  county 
organizations  with  the  publishing  companies 
and  manufacturing  concerns  interested,  in  order 
that  suitable  awards  may  be  offered  to  cover 
the  events  held  at  the  time  of  the  County 
Contest.  The  Commercial  Club  of  the  State 
Teachers’  College  at  Indiana  will  furnish  the 
awards  and  other  materials  for  the  Final  Con 
test  held  in  May. 

Contest  Material 

The  material  for  the  contest  events  will  be 
chosen  from  actual  class  exercises  that  should 
be  mastered  during  the  year  in  a  well-organized 
course  of  instruction.  Contest  success  should 


In  our  December  issue  we  had 
the  privilege  of  publishing  the 
1928  Michigan  plan  for  conduct¬ 
ing  school  contests  in  commercial 
subjects.  The  plan  for  1929,  with 
slight  modifications,  will  be  the 
same  as  for  1928.  In  this  issue 
we  are  pleased  to  publish  the 
Pennsylvania  contest  plan  for 
1929. 

— Editor 
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be  the  result,  therefore,  of  mastery  of  the 
course,  and  participation  should  be  awarded  to 
those  who  have  made  the  most  consistent  de¬ 
velopment  and  who  have  most  thoroughly  mas¬ 
tered  the  actual  class  work  of  the  year. 

All  tests,  so  far  as  possible,  will  be  of  an 
objective-point  type.  It  would  be  well  for 
those  commercial  teachers  who  have  not  trained 
their  students  in  taking  this  type  of  examina¬ 
tion  to  give  the  commercial  classes  the  benefit 
of  this  training  by  using  this  type  of  test  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  year  as  a  teaching  device. 

Exhibits 

Teachers  are  invited  to  bring  to  the  Final 
Contest  for  exhibition  specimens  of  the  class 
work.  Such  exhibits  will  be  an  incentive  to 
others  and  will  also  result  in  an  exchange  of 
valuable  ideas.  Suitable  rooms  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  these  exhibits. 

Expenses 

All  members  of  the  organization  will  pay 
their  own  expenses  of  every  kind  unless  other 
arrangements  are  made  by  the  local  high  school 
units.  In  the  past,  a  number  of  the  high  schools 
have  raised  money  for  expenses  through  the 
commercial  clubs,  by  means  of  fairs,  festivals, 
plays,  etc.  School  boards  sometimes  furnish 
the  necessary  funds.  It  is  a  part  of  the  general 
extra  curricular  budget  in  some  schools.  Local 
newspapers  sometimes  foster  the  movement. 

State  Events 

The  following  events  will  be  held  this  year : 

Shorthand— Firjt  Year.  Open  to  public 
school  students  who  have  not  had  any  short¬ 


hand  training  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
fall  term,  1928. 

Shorthand — Special.  Open  to  public  school 
students  who  have  had  shorthand  training  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  1928. 

Typewriting — First  Year. 

T  YPEWRiTiNG — Special. 

Bookkeeping — First  Year. 

Book  keepi  ng — S  pedal. 

(Qualifications  for  these  events  to  be  the 
same  as  for  the  equivalent  events  in  shorthand 
as  stated  above.) 

Rapid  Calculations  and  Business  Arith¬ 
metic.  Open  to  public  school  students  who 
have  developed  special  skill  in  rapid  calcula¬ 
tions  in  the  fundamental  processes  of  arith¬ 
metic,  and  who  have  completed  a  course  in 
arithmetic  such  as  is  usually  found  in  a  good 
modern  high  school  text  in  business  arith¬ 
metic. 

No  person  who  has  previously  won  first  place 
in  any  of  these  final  events  may  reenter  the 
same  event  for  a  second  year.  Students  must 
have  been  in  regular  school  attendance  and 
carrying  a  normal  program  of  school  work  in 
regular  classes  since  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  entrance  to  any 
of  the  events.  Eligibility  must  be  certified  to 
by  the  high  school  principals,  on  proper  blanks 
which  will  be  furnished  upon  request  after 
April  1. 

State  Director  Will  Furnish 
Further  Details 

For  further  information,  write  to  the  state 
director,  G.  G.  Hill,  State  Teachers’  College, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 


Whatj  Lost! 


Cf^HE  service  of  the  United  States  mails  is 
so  prompt,  accurate,  and  efficient,  that  the 
average  user  of  the  mails  seldom  realizes  that 
a  certain  percentage  of  all  letters  sent  out  is 
lost  in  the  mails. 

Time  and  time  again  people  have  written  us 
that  “My  letter  had  my  return  address  on  it 
and  if  it  has  not  been  returned  to  me  you 
must  have  received  it.  Why  don’t  you  answer 
it?’’  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  nearly  every  such 
case  the  letter  has  been  lost  in  the  mails. 

If  you  have  sent  an  order  in  to  the  Gregg 
Writer  recently  and  have  not  had  an  acknowl¬ 
edgement  it  means  that  in  all  probability  your 
original  order  and  remittance  has  been  lost. 
Therefore  when  you  write  to  inquire  will  you 
please  let  us  know  in  yonr  first  inquiry  the 


date  and  nature  of  your  original  order  and 
remittance.  This  information  will  aid  us  in 
adjusting  the  matter  promptly. 

It  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  post  office 
realizes  the  inevitability  of  a  certain  amount  of 
loss  that  warning  signs  are  constantly  posted 
telling  the  public  that  currency  should  never 
be  enclosed  in  a  letter.  If  a  check  is  sent  and 
lost,  a  duplicate  can  be  made  and  a  notice  gfiven 
to  the  bank  to  stop  payment  on  the  first.  If 
a  money  order  is  sent,  the  government  will 
always  issue  a  duplicate  on  application  if  the 
first  letter  containing  the  money  order  has 
really  been  lost. 

These  are  lessons  which  we  cannot  too  often 
impress  on  our  pupils  and  which  we  must  not 
forget  ourselves. 
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CONVENTIONS 


Gleanings  from  Fall  -Meetings 


CONVENTIONS  and  their  influence  upon 
classroom  procedure  afford  an  interesting 
study  in  commercial  tendencies  and 
growth.  You  cannot  listen  to  a  commercial 
meeting  today  and  feel  repaid  for  your  atten¬ 
dance  without  being  instructed  in  the  results 
of  research  work  and  curriculum  revision. 
All  this  is  a  sincere  desire  to  effect  better  class 
production,  to  mold  stronger  personalities,  to 
develop  a  keener  sense  of  the  responsibility 
of  furnishing  the  busifiess  office  with  capable 
assistants.  You  aspire  to  new  heights  in  your 
teaching  by  such  talks  as  “A  Job  Analysis 


of  Commercial  Teaching,”  “Measurements  in 
Shorthand,  Bookkeeping,  and  Typewriting,” 
“Wisconsin  Typewriting  Survey,”  and  “In¬ 
tensive  Studies  in  Vocabulary  Building.” 

As  we  read  the  complete  and  partial  reports 
of  the  various  conventions  held  this  year  there 
is  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  in  the  accomplishments 
of  the  time.  We  should  like  to  pass  these 
reports  on  to  our  readers  in  their  entirety,  but 
owing  to  space  limitations  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  following  resume  of  the  points 
made  by  the  various  speakers  at  the  different 
State  meetings  we  attended : 


Colorado 

Southern  Division — Pueblo 


REPORT  ON  Our  Commercial  Grad¬ 
uates — Miss  Alice  London,  Monte  Vista, 
Colorado,  High  School.  Typewriting  is  the 
most  useful  subject  to  business  graduates. 
Courses  should  incorporate  more  business 
training  in  English,  spelling,  and  punctuation. 

Salesmanship  as  a  Profession  —  Mr. 
Harry  W.  Wood,  Director  of  Education, 
Capital  Life  Insurance  Company,  Denver.  Un¬ 
questionably  this  subject,  which  trains  for 
leadership,  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
business  training  course.  A  student  should 
learn  how  to  study  his  product,  and  how  to 
market  what  he  is  selling.  When  he  has  this 
ability,  he  has  poise,  courage,  initiative,  and 
creative  power. 

Procedure  in  Developing  Typing  Power — 
Mr.  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  Vice-President,  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City. 
Three  factors  are  involved  in  teaching  the 
subject:  1.  Power  to  control  the  fingers  ac¬ 
curately.  This  is  keyboard  operating  technique 
in  its  initial  stages.  2.  Power  to  sustain  opera¬ 
tion  smoothly  at  a  commercially  acceptable 
rate.  This  is  secured  by  consolidating  the 
skills  obtained  under  the  first  factor  through 
straight-away  copying.  3.  Power  to  interpret 
in  terms  of  the  finished  product.  This  is  de¬ 
veloped  by  projects  in  arrangement  based  on 
transcribing  procedure. 


Correlated  Objectives  in  Commercial 
Education — Mr.  Charles  G.  Reigner,  Rowe 
Publishing  Company,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
The  teacher  should  analyze  the  material  used 
and  its  bearing  upon  other  topics  studied,  then 
analyze  the  method  of  acquiring  this  knowledge. 

Northern  Division — Denver 

Secretarial  Technique — How  Acquired 
— Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  Vice-President,  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York.  The 
foundations  of  secretarial  technique  are  laid 
in  the  typewriting  and  shorthand  departments 
— where  the  skill  subjects  of  the  profession 
are  acquired.  From  that  point  on  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  work  in  a  broader  sense  is  interpretive, 
the  employment  of  the  skills  already  acquired 
tying  up  with  the  interpretive  work.  A  back¬ 
ground  in  business  procedure  and  practices  is 
essential.  These  should  be  woven  into  the 
training  through  a  comprehensive  series  of 
related  projects  that  involve  the  use  of  typing 
and  shorthand  skills,  and  give  experience  in 
carrying  out  the  secretarial  activities  of  a 
modern  office.  The  old-time  stenographic 
course,  consisting  merely  of  shorthand,  typing, 
and  slight  diversions  into  elementary  related 
subjects  such  as  punctuation,  spelling,  capitali¬ 
zation,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Secretarial 
training  must  be  adjusted  to  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  era. 
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Illinois 

High  School  Conference — Urbana 

V  EEPING  Pace  With  Business — Dean  well-charted  advanced  course — a  course  that 

C.  M.  Thompson,  College  of  Commerce,  leads  not  only  to  skillful  performance  but  to 
University  of  Illinois.  The  chief  characteristic  real  shorthand  appreciation, 
of  business  is  change.  What  is  the  practice  to-  But  more  than  skill  in  shorthand  is  required, 
day  is  not  the  practice  tomorrow.  Mere  in-  Growth  in  business  knowledge  is  essential, 

formation  is  dangerous  if  the  information  is  The  modern  commercial  school  makes  provi- 
not  kept  down,  or  up,  to  date.  sion  for  training  in  the  major  secretarial 

Those  who  train  young  people  for  business^  duties, 
should  know  the  practices  of  business.  The  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting — Mr. 
business  man  is  an  experimenter.  He  is  carry-  £),  Lessenberry,  Business  High  School, 
ing  on  experiments  whether  he  knows  it  or  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  I  know  of  no  sub- 
not.  The  successful  business  man  does  this.  requiring  more  skill  in  teaching  than  the 

This  being  true,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  subject  of  typewriting.  Teacher  leadership 

commercial  teacher  should  not  be  interested  must  precede  pupil  performance.  Of  great  im- 

in  examining  different  ways  of  doing  things?  portance  at  the  start  is  the  consciousness  of 

Some  Observations  on  the  Teaching  of  something  accomplished — noticeable  progress 

Advanced  Shorthand — Mr.  IV.  D.  IVigent,  from  day  to  day.  The  pupil  should  never  be 

manager,  Chicago  Office,  Gregg  Publishing  allowed  to  live  in  an  “atmosphere  of  defeat,” 

Company.  Teachers  realize  more  keenly  than  which  is  often  the  result  of  stressing  the  “per- 

cver  the  advantages  to  be  gained  through  a  feet  copy”  as  the  only  acceptable  standard. 

Illinois  Society  for  Vocational  and  Practical  Arts  Education 

The  Direct  Method  in  Teaching  Short-  achievement.  What  an  individual  “might”  be 
hand — Miss  Emma  McCredie,  Lindblom  High  able  to  do  doesn’t  count.  Achievement  tests 
School,  Chicago.  What  the  direct  method  are  better  adapted  to  commercial  students  than 

teaches  is  the  shorthand  sense — the  association  any  other  system  of  tests  devised  thus  far. 
of  shorthand  notes  with  the  meaning  of  the  The  shorthand  Knowledge  and  Penmanship 
material  employed.  It  is  convenient,  therefore.  Scales,  arranged  by  Dr.  Hoke,  were  especially 
at  the  outset,  to  develop  a  knowledge  of  short-  commended  as  a  means  of  determining  real 
hand  around  the  simple  story.  When  the  progress.  Teachers  were  advised  to  become 

reading  of  shorthand  becomes  a  habit  there  is  familiar  with  the  study  made  by  Dr.  Hoke  as 

no  question  about  progress  in  the  writing  of  published  under  the  title,  “The  Measure  of 

shorthand.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  real  Achievement  in  Shorthand,”  and  reprinted  by 

shorthand  “atmosphere”  is  developed  is  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 

through  the  reading  of  well-engraved  notes.  »  Motivating  the  Clerical  Practice  Lesson 
Speeding  Up  THE  Best  AND  Salvaging  THE  — Mr.  Bert  DeBoer,  Hersl  Junior  High 

Weak  in  Shorthand — Miss  Jennie  E.  Nel-  School,  Chicago.  We  must  show  the  pupil 

son.  Lake  View  High  School,  Chicago.  In  that  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  learn  all  he  can 

studying  shorthand  under  the  supervised  study  about  the  lesson  because  of  its  bearing  on  his 

plan  it  is  preferable  that  all  practice  work  be  present  or  future  welfare.  There  will  be  cul- 

done  during  class  hour.  Corrective  suggestions  tivated  in  him  the  habit  of  looking  for  this 

become  more  effective,  as  directions  immedi-  connection  between  himself  and  the  lesson, 

ately  put  into  practice  make  for  better  learning.  Filing— Afr.  Harland  Main,  Harrison  Tech- 

Grading  Typewriting  Assignments  by  nical  High  School,  Chicago.  Equipment  is 

THE  “Point  System” — Miss  Irene  T.  Powers,  most  essential.  In  our  school  we  have  this 

Calumet  High  School,  Chicago.  The  pupil  semester  eight  classes  in  filing.  We  have 

should  know  that  the  teacher  values  all  his  ef-  enough  alphabetic  equipment  for  three  classes 

forts  at  the  typewriter.  For  this  reason  the  as-  to  use  at  one  time,  geographic  enough  for  three 

signments  written  up  deserve  checking  and  the  more,  and  numerical  for  two  more.  In  addition, 

pupil  given  the  benefit  of  the  results.  The  we  have  one  hundred  sets  of  3"  x  5"  forty-divi- 

system  that  provides  a  registering  of  errors,  sion  guides.  In  this  way  we  have  sufficient 

the  type  of  errors,  with  some  constructive  way  equipment  to  teach  filing  as  our  pupils  will 

of  preventing  recurrence,  is  always  advisable.  find  it  in  business. 

Achievement  Tests  for  Commercial  Stu-  Demonstration  of  the  Direct  Method 
DENTS  —  Miss  Marguerite  Higgins,  Joliet  or  Teaching  Typewriting — Mrs.  Marion  F. 

Township  High  School,  Joliet.  It  is  significant  Tedens,  Chicago  High  Schools.  To  be  skill- 

that  tests  in  the  business  world  are  based  upon  fully  taught  and  carefully  supervised  is  half 
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the  battle.  Errors  will  necessarily  be  riiade. 
It  is  important  not  only  to  eliminate  these 
errors  but  also  to  introduce  a  definite  plan  to 
follow  in  preventing  repetition. 

The  speakers  were  Mr.  J.  R.  Byland,  Hyde 
Park  High  School,  Chicago;  Mr.  E.  L.  Hen- 
ricks,  Marshall  High  School,  Chicago;  Mr. 


B.  L.  Jenkins,  Kankakee  High  School,  Kan¬ 
kakee. 

Bookkeeping  possesses  superior  educational 
worth.  Its  study  should  create  a  keen  desire 
for  business  knowledge — knowledge  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  an  intelligent  office  worker  from  a 
mere  bo<jkkeeping  automaton. 


Iowa 

State  Teachers'  Association — Des  Moines 


'T'HE  Commercial  Curriculum  for  the 
Small  High  School — Dr.  E.  G.  Black- 
stone,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  First  of 
all,  the  pupil  should  learn  how  to  handle  the 
common  business  activities  which  he  will  be 
sure  to  face,  regardless  of  what  vocation  or  pro¬ 
fession  he  follows.  Such  training  may  well 
be  styled  Junior  Business  Training.  At  least 
one  semester  is  advisable. 

It  should  be  the  function  of  the  senior  high 
school  to  provide  specialization  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  its  possible  facilities.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  at  least  one  semester  of  salesman¬ 
ship  and  one  semester  of  general  office  practice 
of  a  non-stenographic  character  be  offered. 
After  this,  if  possible,  there  may  be  offered 
courses  in  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewriting, 
and  commercial  law. 

Direct  and  Indirect  Values  in  Education 
— Mr.  E.  A.  Zelliott,  Roosevelt  High  School, 
Des  Moines.  The  inclusion  of  any  subject  in 
a  school  curriculum  should  be  determined  en¬ 


tirely  upon  the  direct  values  it  may  contribute. 
Some  of  these  direct  values  are  utility,  appre¬ 
ciation,  and  guidance. 

In  commercial  education  the  students’  spe¬ 
cialized  skills  should  be  restricted  to  some 
definite  field,  but  within  this  field  the  training 
should  be  reasonably  broad  and  amply  sup¬ 
ported  by  general  citizenship  and  vocational 
training. 

Methods  of  Developing  Typing  Power — 
Miss  Katherine  0.  Bracher,  Gregg  School, 
Chicago.  The  development  of  the  proper  tech¬ 
nique  is  of  first  importance.  In  this,  drills  for 
finger  control,  accuracy,  and  rhythm  play  an 
important  part.  The  execution  of  these  drills 
requires  scientific  supervision. 

Sufficient  practice  should  be  given  in  the 
arrangement  of  letters  from  shorthand  notes 
so  that  the  processes  of  accurate  transcription 
and  excellent  arrangement  combine  readily  and 
with  effectiveness.  It  is  by  the  finished  product 
that  business  judges  our  teaching  proficiency. 


Kansas 

State  Commercial  Teachers’  Association — Topeka 


"PRESIDENT  C.  E.  BIRCH,  speaking  on 
The  Progress  of  Commercial  Education, 
emphasized  the  demand  for  professionally 
trained  commercial  instructors. 

A  recent  investigation  by  Mr.  John  R. 
Barnes,  principal  of  the  Lawrence  High  School, 
proves  that  commercial  students  hold  their  own 
in  scholarship,  ability,  and  a  large  percentage 
of  high  grades.  These  students  alone  have  a 
market  value  upon  graduation. 

What  a  Merchant  Expects  of  a  Book¬ 
keeper — Mr.  C.  L.  E.  Edwards,  The  Crosby 
Brothers  Company,  Topeka.  The  bookkeeper, 
because  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
business,  should  have  a  general  education  and 
be  an  efficiency  expert.  His  work  of  today 
enables  the  merchant  to  operate  advantage¬ 
ously  tomorrow. 

He  should  be  interested  in  all  phases  of  the 
business  and  promote  it — in  this  way  is  he  in 
direct  line  for  a  partnership. 

What  Secondary  Training  Best  Pre¬ 
pares  FOR  THE  Study  of  Accounting? — Mr. 


L.  T.  Tupy,  School  of  Business  Administration, 
University  of  Kansas.  Bookkeeping  should  be 
a  prerequisite  for  a  university  commercial  de¬ 
partment  entrant.  Students  training  for  busi¬ 
ness  without  a  knowledge  of  business  English, 
business  arithmetic,  and  rapid  calculation  are 
handicapped.  Ignorance  of  commercial  geog¬ 
raphy,  penmanship,  and  spelling  will  likewise 
retard  progression. 

The  Opportunity  for  the  Bookkeeping 
Teacher  in  the  Business  Community — 
Professor  F.  H.  Elwell,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  teacher  should  be  conversant  with 
the  non-commercial  activities  of  the  community. 
His  vocation  should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
his  club  or  his  church,  or  by  handling  the 
finance  of  any  school  organization. 

Conducting  a  High  School  Stenographic 
Bureau — Miss  Marie  Hay,  Lawrence  High 
School.  Actual  work  is  solicited  from  the 
office  of  the  principal  and  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  from  the  business  offices  through¬ 
out  the  city  to  give  the  students  real  work  to  do. 
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Two  results  follow:  The  students  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  practical  value  and  therefore  do  their 
best,  and  the  commercial  department  receives 
valuable  publicity, 

SuRV’EY  OF  Typewriting  and  Shorthand — 
Miss  Adelaide  Kauzer,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Emporia.  The  results  of  the  survey 
showed  a  great  variance  in  length  of  periods, 
in  standards,  and  in  teachers’  salaries.  Both 
the  extremely  large  and  the  extremely  small 
departments  face  the  problem  of  insufficient 
teaching  force.  With  the  facts  determined  it 
is  hoped  that  steps  will  soon  be  taken  to  unify- 
the  commercial  program  and  give  it  the  finan¬ 
cial  support  it  requires  to  function  efficiently. 

Stenography  and  Typing  as  a  Career — 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Mitchell,  Manager,  Crane  & 
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Company,  Topeka.  In  his  own  ascent  from 
messenger  to  stenographer  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Mr.  Mitchell  found  shorthand  indispen¬ 
sable  in  his  daily  program.  More  young  men 
should  follow  the  vocation  of  stenographer. 
It  is  not  a  “girl’s  job’’  merely ! 

Expedients  for  Obtaining  Proficiency  in 
Shorthand  and  Expert  Office  Work — Miss 
Helen  W.  Evans,  Gregg  School,  Chicago. 
Know  your  subject  in  all  its  phases  and  cor¬ 
relations. 

The  foundation  of  all  skill  and  excellence  is 
rhythm.  Music  tones  the  commercial  student 
as  a  band  encourages  soldiers.  Speed,  as  rapid 
as  is  safe  with  accuracy,  should  be  the  eternal 
thought.  This  should  be  accomplished  with 
lightness,  e.xactness,  and  rhythm. 


Louisiana 

State  Teachers’  Association — Baton  Rouge 


COMMERCIAL  Education — Its  Place  in 
High  School' and  College — Dr.  James  B. 
Trant,  Director,  School  of  Commerce.  While 
universities  do  not  teach  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  as  college  subjects,  a  knowledge  of 
them  is  most  valuable.  So  many  students  turn 
this  training  to  account,  both  in  the  taking  of 
notes  in  class  and  in  defraying  all  or  part  of 
the  expense  incident  to  taking  work  in  college. 

Suggestions  for  Improving  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Curriculum — .Mr.  Eloyd  Andrus,  High 


.School,  Eunice.  The  commercial  teacher 
should  have  more  commercial  experience  to 
understand  what  will  face  their  students. 

The  papers  were  interestingly  discussed  by 
Miss  Ruby  Perry,  principal  of  the  Kohn  High 
School  of  Commerce  for  Girls,  New  Orleans; 
Miss  Alice  Louise  Smith,  Monroe;  Mr.  Fred 
Kolman,  Boys’  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  Orleans;  and  Mr.  Ralph  Agate,  director 
of  Commerce  at  Southwestern  Louisiana  In¬ 
dustrial  Institute,  Lafayette. 


Maine 

State  Teachers’  Association — Bangor 


EDWARD  E.  RODERICK,  of  Bel- 
fast,  president  of  the  Association,  urged 
greater  cooperation  between  home  and  school, 
and  the  importance  of  placing  the  educational 
program  on  a  democratic  basis. 

Mr.  Turner  E.  Garner,  director  of  Education 
at  Northeastern  University,  Boston,  spoke  ably 
on  the  future  of  Commercial  Education. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Moulton,  principal  of  the  Edward 
Little  High  School,  Auburn,  gave  a  summary 
of  a  survey  of  the  graduates  of  his  school  em¬ 
ployed  in  nearby  offices,  and  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  developing  accuracy  and  initiative 
— the  two  outstanding  requirements  for  success. 


Mrs.  Cora  B.  True,  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Bangor  High  School,  gave 
an  interesting  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Association 
held  in  New  York  last  April. 

Mr.  Arthur  G.  Eustis,  associate  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Business  Administration, 
Colby  College,  Waterville,  spoke  on  commer¬ 
cial  education  in  Maine,  and  Mr.  Ralph  B. 
Young,  head  of  the  Commercial  Department 
of  the  Deering  High  School,  Portland,  dis¬ 
cussed  ways  and  means  by  which  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  may  cooperate  with  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  more  helpful  manner. 


Massachusetts 

New  England  High  School  Commercial  Teachers  Association — Lowell 


'T^O  President  Walter  E.  Leidner,  of  the  growing  organization  has  ever  had.  Not  only 

High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston,  and  his  was  the  program  excellent  in  every  respect  but 

associates  is  due  unlimited  credit  for  arranging  the  meetings  were  conducted  with  clock -like 


a  program  of  such  professional  excellence  as 
to  bring  out  the  largest  attendance  this  rapidly 


precision. 

An  outline  of  the  program  speaks  for  itself : 
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Addresses  of  Welcome,  by  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Corbett, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Lowell,  Chairman  of  the 
School  Committee;  Hugh  J.  Molloy,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  of  the  City  of  Lowell;  Henry 
H.  Harris,  Head  Master  of  the  Lowell  High 
School 

Our  Foreign  Service,  by  Edith  Nourse  Rogers, 
Member  of  Congress 

Progressive  Education  in  the  Secretarial  Course, 
by  Edward  J.  McNamara,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City 
Progress  and  Commercial  Education,  by  Lee  Gallo¬ 
way,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  formerly  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Management,  New  York  University 
The  Significant  Functions  of  Junior  Business 
Training,  by  John  G.  Kirk,  Ph.B.,  M.C.S., 
Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Philadelphia 

Commercial  Section 

George  L.  Hoffacker,  Boston,  Chairman  , 

A  Teaching  Demonstration:  Teaching  Business 
Arithmetic,  by  Addie  B.  Merrill,  Bartlett 
Training  School  for  Teachers,  Lowell 
Teaching  Commercial  Geography,  by  Z.  Carleton 
Staples,  Dorchester  High  School  for  Buys,  Boston 

Junior  Business  Training  Section 
Orton  E.  Beach,  Lowell,  Chairman 
A  Teaching  Demonstration:  Teaching  Junior 
Business  Training,  by  Seth  A.  Loring,  Lowell 
High  School 


The  Theory  of  Teaching  Junior  Business  Train¬ 
ing,  by  Albert  G.  Belding,  Director  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  New  York  City 

Secretarial  Section 

Marion  F.  Woodruff,  Gloucester,  Chairman 
A  Teaching  Demonstration:  An  Elementary 
Phonography  Lesson,  by  William  Ogrean,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Boston 
The  Correlation  or  Notetaking  and  Typewriting 
Speed,  by  Louise  E.  Springer,  Commercial  High 
School,  Providence 

Typewriting  Demonstration,  by  George  L.  Hossfield 
Officers  for  tgzf 

President — Orton  E.  Beach,  Lowell  High  School, 
Ivowell,  Massachusetts 

First  Vice-President — E.  VV.  Engler,  Lynn  High 
School,  Lynn,  Massachusetts 
Second  Vice-President- — Marion  E.  Conn,  Everett  High 
School,  Everett,  Massachusetts 
Treasurer — Joseph  Cantalupi,  Everett  High  School, 
Everett,  Massachusetts 

Assistant  Treasurer  -Charles  Olsen,  Medford  High 
School,  Medford,  Massachusetts 
Secretary — W.  O.  Holden,  Pawtucket  High  School, 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 


Nlichigan 


District 

OME  Suggestion's  on  the  Development  or 
Typing  Power — Mr.  Rupert  P.  SoRelle, 
Vice-President,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Nezv  York.  In  the  teaching  of  skill  sub¬ 
jects  it  is  fundamental  to  consider  before  mak¬ 
ing  our  plans,  what  ultimate  use  will  be  made 
of  the  skills  that  are  to  be  acquired.  In  typing 
we  know  what  this  is  to  be.  The  stenographer 
or  secretary  is  engaged  primarily  in  transfer¬ 
ring  one  kind  of  “copy”  to  another  form.  Any 
diversions  from  that  objective  are  wasteful.  An 
enormous  amount  of  time  is  wasted  in  useless 
pattern  drills  that  do  not  connect  up  with  the 
eventual  use  of  the  machine. 

Newer  Developments  for  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Teacher — Mr.  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  Depart- 

District  . 

Procedure  in  Developing  Typing  Power 
— Mr.  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  Vice-President,  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York.  In 
the  initial  stage  we  learn  the  keyboard  and  the 
other  operative  devices  of  the  machine.  The 
aim  is  to  build  up  a  group  of  operating  move¬ 
ments  or  controls  that  will  function  auto¬ 
matically.  A  vast  amount  of  time  is  wasted 
in  trying  to  teach  students  to  use  the  stroke 
employed  by  the  champion  typists.  The  idea 
that  we  can  raise  the  skill  of  the  average  boy 
or  girl  in  school  to  the  high  level  of  stroking 
efficiency  reached  by  the  ablest  exponents  of 


^ — Detroit 

ment  of  Business  Administration,  Baldwin- 
IVallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  teachers  of  commercial  sciences 
are  awakening  to  their  opportunities  and  are 
beginning  to  build  courses  of  study  which  will 
meet  the  changing  conditions  of  the  modern 
business  world. 

One  no  longer  trains  for  positions  which  do 
not  exist,  but  through  a  business  practice 
course  learns  the  various  duties  expected  of 
him  in  an  office.  By  means  of  tests  and  meas¬ 
urements,  the  student  realizes  his  progression 
from  time  to  time  and  whether  or  not  he  is 
capable  of  assuming  the  responsibility  of  a 
definite  place  in  business.  Seeing  his  progress, 
the  student  is  stimulated  to  increased  effort. 

— Saginaw 

typing  is  an  impossible  undertaking.  The  get¬ 
away  stroke  which  consists  of  getting  the  fin¬ 
gers  off  the  keys  rapidly  enough  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  proper  functioning  of  the  key 
mechanism  is  as  much  as  we  can  hope  to 
accomplish. 

Recent  Developments  in  the  Field  of 
Commercial  Education — Mr.  Lloyd  L.  Jones, 
Department  of  Business  Administration,  Bald- 
win-Wallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio.  The  courses 
of  study  in  our  commercial  sciences  must  be 
built  upon  the  following  types  of  study : 

1.  Community  commercial  occupations  survey. 


I) 


2.  Job  or  duties  anal) sis  of  the  work  of  the  specific 
worker. 

3.  An  analysis  of  the  student — his  aptitudes  and 
talents. 

District  } — Lansing 

What  Is  Commerce? — Mr.  Floyd  Moore, 
IVestern  State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo. 
Commerce,  in  these  modern  times,  covers  a 
very  large  field;  of  necessity,  therefore,  is  it 
that  the  commercial  curriculum  be  extensive 
as  well  as  intensive. 

Placement — Mr.  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  Depart-' 
ment  of  Business  Administration,  Baldwin- 
Wallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio.  Every  teacher 
should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  business 
and  at  least  one  year  of  practical  business 
training,  not  only  the  better  to  train  for  definite 
positions,  but  also  to  act  as  vocational  guide 
to  the  students.  Find  out  exactly  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  executive  and  then  tell  him  truly 
the  qualifications  of  the  particular  student  you 
have  for  that  place.  In  this  way  you  establish 
the  good  will  of  your  department. 

Occupational  Opportunities — Mr.  E.  M. 
Hall,  Central  High  School,  Lansing.  There 
should  be  a  closer  contact  with  the  clients  of 
schools.  The  occupational  opportunities  must 
be  ascertained  and  the  training  be  revised  to 
conform  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 

District  4 — Grand  Kapids 

Methods  of  Developing  Typing  Power — 
Miss  Katherine  0.  Bracher,  Gregg  School, 
Chicago.  The  watchfulness  of  the  typing 
teacher  in  observing  an  individual’s  technique 
development  will  accelerate  growth.  A  sys¬ 
tematic  “work-out”  away  from  the  machine, 
to  strengthen  the  ligaments  and  muscles  of 
the  hands  and  fingers,  together  with  keyboard 
irills  for  finger  control,  accuracy  and  rhythm, 
vill  perfect  that  "snappy,”  firm  touch  essential 
to  skill  attainment. 

State  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Con¬ 
tests — Mr.  A.  J.  Reed,  Muskegon  High 
School.  In  the  obvious  related  values,  we 
have  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  fair  play,  honesty,  and 
team-work — virtues  necessary  in  living  a  suc¬ 
cessful  life.  Possibly  classroom  standards  are 
raised,  and  the  interest  of  the  group  is  made 
keener. 

If  evils  exist — such  as  neglect  of  other  sub¬ 
jects,  the  training  of  a  few,  the  slighting  of 
accuracy  for  speed,  the  extra  strain  pressed 
upon  the  teacher,  surely  these  evils  can  be 
remedied. 

Professional  Training  for  Business — 
Dr.  C.  E.  Griffin,  Dean,  School  of  Administra¬ 
tion,  University  of  Michigan.  Courses  that 
teach  students  how  to  approach  a  business 
problem,  analyze  it,  and  be  able  to  reach  a 
proper  decision,  are  now  being  effected. 
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District  7 — Iron  Mountain 

The  Direct  Method  of  Teaching  Short¬ 
hand — Miss  Mary  Winston  Jones,  Northern 
State  Normal  School,  Marquette.  This  method, 
in  its  modifications,  may  be  an  effective  tool 
in  the  presentation  of  shorthand.  The  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  teacher  should  arouse  and 
maintain  the  students’  interest. 

Bookkeeping  and  Contests — Mr.  George 
Dunstan,  High  School,  Stambaugh.  Discuss 
every  transaction  in  its  relationship  to  every¬ 
day  business.  A  certain  salary  schedule, 
formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  makes 
each  student  feel  that  he  should  earn  the 
salary  allotted  to  him.  Contests  and  an  honor 
roll  are  incentives  which  invariably  effect  good 
results. 

Commercial  Education  in  Michigan — 
Mr.  Lee  of  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
iMtising.  A  plea  was  made  that  teachers  should 
make  their  problems  the  problems  of  the  State 
Department  in  order  that  all  might  benefit  by 
the  exchange  of  ideas. 

District  8 — Battle  Creek 

The  Value  of  State  Contests  and  Should 
Bookkeeping  Be  Made  a  Part  of  the  Con¬ 
test? — Mr.  George  D.  Cooley,  Commercial 
Director,  Battle  Creek  High  School.  State 
contests  work  toward  state  standardization. 
They  afford  an  increased  efficiency,  produce  a 
spirit  of  good  fellowship,  a  recognition  of 
teacher-work,  and  an  opportunity  for  teachers 
to  meet  and  discuss  classroom  problems. 

Bookkeeping  and  penmanship  should  be  a 
part  of  these  contests  to  secure  standardization 
in  these  two  subjects. 

Junior  Business  Training — Mr.  Chas.  V. 
Discher,  Kalamazoo  Evening  High  School, 
Kalamazoo.  Junior  business  training  should 
provide  a  sound  background  for  the  study  of 
advanced  subjects  of  commerce,  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  business 
vernacular.  It  should  inculcate  habits  of  thrift 
and  supply  a  knowledge  of  business  forms. 

What  is  Being  Taught  in  the  Fourth 
Semester  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting — 
Miss  Carrie  Kempster,  Coldwater  High 
School,  Coldzvater.  In  shorthand  teachers  are 
constantly  striving  to  introduce  into  this  fourth 
semester  the  highest  type  of  business  corre¬ 
spondence.  There  is  likewise  a  greater  interest 
manifested  in  the  development  of  reserve  short¬ 
hand  speed. 

In  typewriting  we  have  grown  away  from 
the  idea  that  this  term  furnished  us  with  a 
great  opportunity  for  review — now  it  is  a 
scientific  project  training  course.  The  initia¬ 
tive  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  pupils  are  de¬ 
veloped. 
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Social  Science  Development  in  the 
Field  of  Commercial  Education — Mr. 
Lloyd  L.  Jones,  Department  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Baldwin-W allace  College,  Berea, 
Ohio.  Unfortunately,  many  of  our  commercial 
curricula  are  set  up  so  that  the  most  valuable 
units  come  at  the  upper  end.  What  are  we 
offering  those  who  leave  before  completing 
their  vocational  training? 


Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  pupil  gets  informa¬ 
tion  about  business,  goods,  and  services  in  the 
eighth,  ninth,  or  tenth  grades.  Let  us  insist 
upon  a  social  science  course  for  at  least  one 
semester,  then  follow  with  some  business  prac¬ 
tice  for  clerical  services.  This  program  should 
be  installed,  supervised,  and  taught  by  com¬ 
petent,  well-trained  commercial  teachers  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  desired  results. 


Minnesota 

Minnesota  Education  Association 


COME  Observations  on  the  Teaching  of 

Advanced  Shorthand — Mr.  IV.  D.  IVigent, 
Manager,  Chicago  Office,  Gregg  Publishing 
Company.  What  profiteth  the  business  man 
if  the  stenographer  be  able  to  write  60  words 
a  minute  on  the  typewriter  and  spend  20  min¬ 
utes  transcribing  a  letter  of  200  words?  Tran¬ 
scribing  efficiency  is  still  a  matter  for  earnest 
study.  The  first  index  to  the  true  worth  of 
a  stenographer  is  the  faultless  set-up  of  the 
dictation  received.  The  second  is  the  dispatch 
with  which  the  work  is  done. 

Curriculum  Construction — Miss  Minnie 
A.  Vavra,  Cleveland  High  School,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  The  making  of  a  commercial  cur¬ 
riculum  requires  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
every  known  method  in  commercial  teaching. 
This  background  is  necessary  to  insure  a 
breadth  in  the  curriculum  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  all  the  children,  of  all  the  people, 
and  varied  enough  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
individual  child. 

Wide  contact  is  important.  It  is  necessary 
to  know  the  business  demands  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  There  are  the  objectives  which  re¬ 


search  has  decreed  shall  be  given  due  weight. 
The  local  equipment  at  the  disposal  of  the 
teaching  force  also  plays  an  important  part. 

What  the  Employer  Expects  of  the 
Commercial  Product — Mr.  John  J.  Louis, 
The  Dayton  Company,  Minneapolis.  The  only 
way  to  get  cooperation  from  the  business  man 
is  to  get  it.  And  it  isn’t  likely  that  this  will 
be  denied  you,  for  the  business  man  realizes 
that  in  the  matter  of  education  cooperation  is 
essential  to  the  profit  of  all.  Therefore  present, 
and,  if  necessary,  press  your  demand  for  co¬ 
operation. 

Methods  in  Teaching  Typewriting — Mr. 
D.  D.  Lessenherry,  Business  High  School, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  rhythm  in  typewriting.  Throughout 
the  instruction .  periods  emphasize  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  continuity  of  action.  This,  we  know, 
is  influenced  by  proper  timing.  The  process 
itself  is  rhythmic.  The  advantages  to  be 
realized  through  promoting  harmonious  action 
in  the  stroking  of  the  keys  are  of  untold  value, 
both  to  the  learner  and  the  teacher  who  directs 
the  learner. 


1 


Missouri 

State  Teachers'  Association — Kansas  City 


HAT  THE  Business  Man  Expects  from 
THE  Business  Trained  High  School 
Graduate — Mr.  James  McQueeny,  President, 
Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Company,  Kansas  City. 
Practically  every  official  in  our  organization — 
the  president,  leading  officials,  and  heads  of 
departments — began  as  stenographers.  When 
an  applicant  is  considered,  he  is  always  gauged 
as  a  potential  president  of  the  company. 

Procedure  in  Developing  Typing  Power 
— Mr.  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  Vice-President,  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City. 
Typing  power  is  the  ability  to  use  the  machine 
as  an  efficient  tool.  The  student  should  always 
calculate  in  terms  of  the  finished  product.  There 
can  be  no  real  interest  or  excellence  without 
enthusiasm. 


The  keyboard  approach  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  Instruction  should  not  be  upon  pat¬ 
tern  drills  but  rather  upon  letter  combinations 
of  high  frequency.  Instruction  in  rhythm  holds 
the  pupil’s  interest  and  stimulates  production. 

Can  Character  Be  Developed  Through 
THE  Teaching  of  Commercial  Subjects? — 
Dr.  W.  E.  Morrow,  Dean,  State  Teachers 
College,  Warrensburg.  Instruction  along  the 
line  of  business  integrity  develops  character. 
Character  is  a  matter  of  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

When  the  teacher  is  master  of  her  subject 
and  its  applications  and  presents  the  matter  to 
be  learned  in  an  interesting  manner,  there  is 
no  question  about  the  learning.  As  learning 
increases,  character  develops. 


{To  be  continued  next  month) 
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(Nummary  of  (Suggestions  for  Improvement 
in  the  Teaching  of  Typewriting 
and  Stenography 

Tabulated  by  Benjamin  Bromberg 

Chairman,  Department  of  Stenography  ^nd  Typewriting,  James  Monroe  High  School 


T  the  James  Monroe  High  School,  we 
have  made  a  study  of  observations  on 
our  methods  of  teaching  Stenography 
and  Typewriting  during  the  past  school  year. 
With  the  idea  that  perhaps  some  of  the  points 
mentioned  may  aid  other  teachers  of  these 
subjects,  the  following  tabulation  of  the  results 
of  our  survey  is  presented. 

The  following  list  of  statements  consists 
of  suggestions  for  improvement  noted  on  33 
reports  of  visits  to  teachers  of  typewriting 
and  shorthand. 

The  suggestions  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
frequency  of  mention  on  the  reports,  the  num¬ 
bers  in  parentheses  indicating  the  frequency: 

Typett  riling 

1.  Technique  of  Operation. — The  teacher 
should  constantly  observe  find,  correct  if  neces¬ 
sary,  the  pupil’s  posture — position  of  wrists, 
elbows,  and  feet;  also  the  touch  and  rhythm. 
In  Term  One  there  must  be  a  constant  checking 
to  see  that  the  fingers  touch  the  right  keys. 
Under  no  condition  permit  a  pupil  to  look  at 
the  writing  or  the  keyboard.  (14) 

2.  Uniformity. — ^There  should  be  uniformity 
in  the  insertion  of  paper,  setting  of  the  mar¬ 
ginal  stops,  spacing  between  lines,  return  of 
the  carriage,  and  other  matters  appropriate  to 
the  grade  of  the  work.  (11) 

3.  Waste  of  Time. — The  lesson  ought  to  be¬ 
gin  without  any  loss  of  time.  Pupils  ought  to 
do  some  specific  drill  as  soon  as  they  enter  the 
classroom.  Train  your  pupils  to  do  this 
whether  you  are  present  or  not.  (7) 

4.,  Demonstration. — The  teacher  should  dem¬ 
onstrate  such  details  as  the  correct  movement 
of  the  fingers,  position  of  the  hands,  proper 
rhythm  and  touch,  and  good  posture  at  the 
machine.  (6) 

5.  Aim. — Each  lesson  ought  to  be  definitely 
planned.  The  pupils  must  be  aware  of  the 
aim  of  the  lesson.  This  will  help  clinch  the 
lesson  and  keep  it  moving  with  dispatch.  (S) 

6.  Discussion.  —  The  typewriting  lesson 
should  not  include  protracted  discussion  be¬ 
tween  teacher  and  ,/tipils.  Time  can  be  spent 
to  better  advantage  by  actual  typing.  A  prac¬ 
tical  subject  is  learned  by  practice.  (5) 


7.  Drill. — Some  selected  drill  work  should 
be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  (4) 

8.  Routine  Matters. — The  distribution  and 
collection  of  books,  paper  and  other  supplies 
should  be  carried  on  without  loss  of  time  from 
the  recitation.  (4) 

9.  Review  Questions. — Before  the  typing  of 
an  assignment,  it  is  worth  the  time  required 
to  ask  some  questions  in  review,  such  as  ques¬ 
tions  on  form  and  arrangement,  spacing,  or 
placing  of  a  tabulation.  (4) 

10.  Monotony. — Vary  the  recitation  to  re¬ 
lieve  monotony.  A  well-timed  change  adds 
interest,  and  helps  concentration.  The  pupils 
might  at  times  be  led  to  write  in  regular 
rhythm,  then  in  their  own  rhythm;  to  write 
while  saying  the  letters  on  drills,  to  write 
with  closed  eyes,  to  recite  on  which  fingers  to 
use  for  certain  letters,  etc.  (4) 

11.  Models. — Models  of  tabular  work  and 
letter  forms  should  be  shown  and  discussed 
when  these  subjects  are  taken  up.  (3) 

12.  The  Following  Suggestions  Were  Made 
Once. — Drills  should  include  words  as  well 
as  letters.  Give  late  entrants  to  class  special 
instruction.  Brief  cases  should  be  out  of 
aisles.  More  attention  should  be  paid  to  ven¬ 
tilation.  Avoid  too  prominent  a  crease  at  top 
of  paper.  Pupils  might  be  asked  to  consult 
library  in  filing.  (1) 

Stenography 

1.  Penmanship,  Position,  Posture,  Etc. — 
The  teacher  should  check  regularly  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil’s  style  of  writing  with  reference 
to  the  slant,  size  and  proportion  of  consonants 
and  vowels ;  do  not  neglect  the  correct  use  of 
notebooks,  pens,  the  use  of  left  arm  when 
writing,  and  the  general  posture.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  period  check  the  clearing  of 
desks,  seats,  aisles  and  floors.  (21) 

2.  Blackboard  Illustrations  as  Models. — 
The  teacher  should  place  many  illustrations 
of  words  and  phrases  on  the  blackboard  so 
that  the  pupils  may  visualize  models  of  pen¬ 
manship,  style,  form  and  execution.  (12) 

3.  Reading  and  Writing  (Multiple  Sense 
Appeal). — When  a  pupil  reads  back  his  home¬ 
work  or  a  dictation  or  a  shorthand  exercise 
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from  a  textbook,  he  with  the  rest  of  the  class 
should  go  through  the  motions  of  rewriting  the 
outlines,  the  pupil  being  the  dictator.  (11) 

4.  Preliminary  Drill  at  Beginning  of  Period. 
— The  lesson  should  start  immediately,  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time,  with  a  drill  on  wordsigns, 
phrases,  abbreviations  or  difficult  words  pre¬ 
pared,  or  the  dictation  of  a  prepared  letter 
given  by  a  pupil  or  by  the  teacher.  This  makes 
for  good  discipline  and  prevents  loss  of 
time.  (9) 

5.  IVord  Drill — Repetition — Timed.  —  The 
teacher  should  drill  on  outlines  of  difficult 
words  placed  on  the  blackboard.  Pupils  should 
read  them  back  several  times  after  redictation, 
each  time  at  a  faster  rate  of  speed.  Such 
drill  develops  facility  of  execution  and  better 
memorization  of  outlines.  (8) 

6.  Dictation  of  Connected  Matter. — Dicta¬ 
tion  of  connected  matter  should  be  given  in 
every  period  to  make  the  work  more  interesting 
and  to  train  the  pupils  for  the  actual  practical 
work  in  business.  (7) 

7.  Homework  Assignment — Checking. — The 
homework  assignment  should  not  be  hurried 
at  the  close  of  the  period.  It  should  be  clear, 
definite  and  specific  with  respect  to  the  amount 
to  be  brought  in  and  the  method  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Pen  and  ink  should  be  used.  It  should 
be  checked  the  next  day  either  orally  or  by 
writing  from  dictation.  Dictation  of  new 
matter  for  transcription  should  include  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  outlines  of  difficult  words  and 
phrases.  (7) 

8.  Make  Drill  Interesting. — Time  a  drill  on 
wordsigns,  phrases,  abbreviations,  and  the  like, 
in  order  to  lend  more  interest  to  the  mechanical 
automatization  of  drills.  Also  time  the  reading 
back  by  the  pupils.  This  makes  for  better 
progress  and  better  results.  (6) 

9.  Marking  the  Pupils. — The  pupils  should 
be  given  a  grade  on  their  recitation  whether 
it  be  the  reading  back  of  a  dictation,  the  dfs- 
cussion  of  a  principle,  or  the  giving  of  an 
outline.  This  makes  them  feel  the  importance 
of  a  correct  and  reliable  answer.  Call  on  the 
pupils  indiscriminately  so  as  to  avoid  the 
monopoly  of  the  recitation  by  a  few  bright 
pupils.  (S) 

10.  Selection  of  Material  for  Testing. — The 
teacher  should  select  for  testing  words,  sen¬ 
tences,  and  letters  that  are  intelligible  to  the 
student,  appropriate  for  the  testing  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  lesson  studies,  and  that  make  for  good 
everyday  usage  in  business.  (5) 

11.  Variety  of  Method. — The  teacher  should 
vary  the  conduct  of  the  recitation  so  as  to 


create  a  greater  interest  in  it,  such  as  having 
a  pupil  dictate,  reading  from  a  textbook,  using 
supplementary  material,  dictating  words,  sen¬ 
tences,  letters,  etc.  (4) 

12.  Penmanship  Drills — Daily. — In  Stenog¬ 
raphy  I  and  II  especially,  the  teacher  should 
give  a  daily  penmanship  drill  for  about  5  or 
10  minutes  in  order  to  secure  facility  of  exe¬ 
cution  in  the  accuracy  and  correctness  of  form 
in  the  consonants,  vowels  and  outlines.  (4) 

13.  Aim  of  the  Lesson. — The  aim  of  the 
lesson  should  be  stated  definitely  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  period  by  the  teacher  or  elicited 
from  the  pupils.  (3) 

14.  Clean  Blackboards.  —  The  blackboards 
should  be  erased  very  carefully  so  that  the 
penmanship  may  be  clear  and  visible  to  all. 
Also  all  illustrations  of  an  explanation  should 
be  erased  immediately  to  avoid  distractions. 
Concentrate  your  discussion  on  one  board  at 
a  time.  (31) 

15.  Speeding  up  the  Lesson. — The  lesson 
should  not  be  hurried.  The  pupils  should  be 
given  sufficient  time  to  answer  questions  in¬ 
telligently.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher 
should  so  organize  the  work  for  the  period 
that  the  lesson  does  not  drag  or  lag  behind.  (3) 

16.  Blackboard  Work. — The  pupils  should  be 
sent  to  the  blackboard  so  that  the  class  may 
see  and  check  the  inaccuracies,  and  faulty  pen¬ 
manship  of  others ;  thus  becoming  more  critical 
of  their  own  writing.  (3) 

17.  The  Following  Suggestions  Were  Made 
Once. — Do  not  take  so  much  time  for  the  read¬ 
ing  back  of  the  homework. 

Maintain  strict  discipline  at  all  times  so  that 
you  may  have  complete  control  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  class. 

Explain  the  meaning  of  difficult  words. 
Don’t  dictate  too  many  words  at  one  time 
for  correction. 

The  Manual  should  be  brought  to  class 
daily,  especially  in  Stenography  I  and  II. 

Do  not  repeat  general  instructions  and  state¬ 
ments  unnecessarily. 

Do  not  repeat  an  answer.  Let  the  pupil 
do  it. 

Note  the  distinction  between  “instant”  and 
“instance.” 

Apply  the  principle  of  subdivision  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  by  writing  many  illustrations. 

When  standing,  a  pupil  should  face  the  class, 
read  or  speak  distinctly,  and  stand  on  both 
feet  without  support. 

The  teacher  ought  to  do  less  talking  and 
more  listening  to  conserve  her  energy  and 
give  the  pupils  more  opportunity  for  individual 
expression.  (1) 


“Precept  i*  instruction  written  in  the  sands^the  tide  flows  over  it  and  the 
the  record  is  gone.  Example  is  graven  on  the  rocks,  and  the  lesson  is  not  soon  lost.” 
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IV hat  Is  Greatness^' 

From  a  famous  lecture  on  Voltaire 

By  Robert  G.  Ingersoll 

Fortunately  for  us,  there  have  been  traitors 
and  there  have  been  heretics,  blasphemers, 
thinkers,  investigators,  lovers  of  liberty,  men 
of^®  genius,  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
better  the  condition  of  their  fellowmen. 

It  may  be  well  enough  here  to^®  ask  the 
question :  “What  is  greatness  ?”  A  great  man 
adds  to  the  sum  of  knowledge,  extends  the 
horizon  of  thought,®®  releases  souls  from  the 
Bastile  of  fear,  crosses  unknown  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  seas,  gives  new  islands  and  new  continents 
to  the®®  domain  of  thought,  new  constellations 
to  the  firmament  of  mind.  A  great  man  does 
not  seek  for  applause  or  place  ;^®®  he  seeks  for 
truth ;  he  seeks  the  road  to  happiness,  and  what 
he  ascertains  he  gives  to  others. 

A  great*^®  man  throws  pearls  before  swine, 
and  the  swine  are  sometimes  changed  to  men. 
If  the  great  had  always  kept  their'^®  pearls, 
vast  multitudes  would  be  barbarians  now. 

A  great  man  is  a  torch  in  the  darkness,  a 
beacon  in  superstition’s^®®  night,  an  inspiration 
and  a  prophecy.  Greatness  is  not  the  gift  of 
majorities ;  it  cannot  be  thrust  upon  any 
man;'®®  men  cannot  give  it  to  another;  they 
can  give  place  and  power,  but  not  greatness. 
The  place  does  not  make^®®  the  man,  nor  the 
sceptre  the  king.  Greatness  is  from  within. 

The  great  men  are  the  heroes  who  have 
freed^^®  the  bodies  of  men;  they  are  the  phil¬ 
osophers  and  thinkers  who  have  given  liberty 
to  the  soul ;  they  are  the^^®  poets  who  have 
transfigured  the  common  and  filled  the  lives  of 
many  millions  with  love  and  song.  They  are 
the^**  artists  who  have  covered  the  bare  walls 
of  weary  life  with  the  triumps  of  genius.  They 
are  the  heroes  who"®®  have  slain  the  monsters 
of  ignorance  and  fear,  who  have  outgazed  the 
Gorgon  and  driven  the  cruel  gods  from  their®®® 
thrones. 

They  are  the  inventors,  the  discoverers,  the 
great  mechanics,  the  kings  of  the  useful  who 
have  civilized  this  world.  (320) 

Vocabulary  Sentences 

On  Page  149 

Abundant  evidence  was  presented  by  the 
attorney  showing  that  the  automobile  accident 
on  the  boulevard  was  due  to  the  driver’s®® 
arbitrarily  insisting  that  he  had  the  right  of 
way.  The  driver  was  apprehended  and  tried 


before  a  civil  court.  Many'®  citisens  who  saw 
the  accident  attended  the  hearing.  They 
approved  the  attorney’s  attitude  and  corrobo¬ 
rated  many  of  his  statements.  Among®®  those 
present  was  the  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Copper  Co.  of  America,  who  addressed  the  body 
on  the  need  of®®  better  traffic  regulations.  His 
views  coincided  with  those  of  the  entire  as¬ 
semblage,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
application  was'®®  made  for  a  hearing  before 
city  council.  The  cordial  relations  existing 
between  the  council  and  the  citisens  showed 
conclusively  that'®®  much  importance  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  meeting.  The  city  administrators 
said  they  would  give  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
a"®  conspicuous  place  in  their  annual  report. 
The  congregations  of  the  various  churches. 
representing  a  cosmopolitan  group  said  their 
support  could'®®  be  counted  upon.  They  seemed 
anxious  to  promote  the  interests  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  (172) 

On  Page  lyo 

The  candidates  in  the  fall  election  met  the 
various  delegations  at  Democratic  headquarters. 
The  enormous  sum  spent  by  the  executivev^ 
was  considered  exorbitant.  It  developed  that 
the  defendant  who  was  responsible  for  the 
disaster^  was  an  ignorant  degenerate.  For 
economic'®  reasons  a  committee  of  flour  manu¬ 
facturers  wa^  delegated  to  investigate  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  in  the  western  territory. 
The  employer^  discovered  that  the  expenses 
were  disproportionate  to  the  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  done.  Though  somewhat  dangerous,  it 
was  thought  expedient  to®®  enter  into  a  cove¬ 
nant  with  an  English  company  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  handkerchiefs.  Much  dissatis¬ 
faction  was  expressed  with  the'®®  small  divi¬ 
dend  declared  by  the  executives  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  defendant  was  employed  by  an 
English  concern  engaged  in  the'®®  manufac¬ 
ture  of  envelopes.  We  have  hitherto  illus¬ 
trated  how  the  metal  should  be  drawn  from 
the  crucible.  The  deponent  did  not"®  desig¬ 
nate  either  the  time  or  place  of  the  disaster. 
If  you  adhere  to  this  doctrine,  it  will  place  you 
at'®®  a  great  disadvantage.  There  was  danger 
of  the  suit  going  against  the  defendant  by 
default.  (175) 

On  Page  lyi 

The  defendant  who  is  being  prosecuted  by 
the  plaintiff  for  negligence  is  one  of  our  promi¬ 
nent  legislators.  By  his  perseverance^^  and 
persistence  the  messenger  prevailed  upon  the 
doorman  to  let  him  deliver  the  manuscript  to 
a  member  of  parliament.  The'®  institution  of 
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legislative  procedure  in  matters  pertaining  to 
civil  jurisdiction  is  indispensable  at  this  time. 
The  operation  of  a  modern^  passenger  plane 
without  a  license  is  a  misdemeanor.  We  are 
sending  out  a  new  prospectus  hoping  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  the  sale*®  of  the  properties.  The  in¬ 
coherent  remarks  of  the  defendant  made  his 
statements  incomprehensible.  The  building  will 
be  erected  on  the^®®  parcel  of  ground.  The 
production  of  iron  is  the  prevailing  industry 
in  this  section.  A  partial  list  of  the  passen- 
gers^^^  is  of  no  value  in  the  present  litigation. 
We  shall  proceed  with  the  litigation  unless 
the  legislature  can  prove  it^^®  is  unnecessary. 
At  what  o’clock  do  you  intend  to  open  the 
laboratory  to  the  committee  of  legislators? 

I  believe  he^®®  can  prove  he  has  met  all  his 
financial  obligations.  In  practice  it  is  not  wise 
to  legislate  against  that  type^*®  of  busi¬ 
ness.  (182) 

On  Page  if  2 

The  stupidity  of  the  subaltern  nearly  pro¬ 
voked  a  revolution  in  an  otherwise  tranquil 
country.  The  reason  the  secretary  could  not^® 
qualify  was  his  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  punctuation.  Our  new  salesman  in 
the  wholesale  department,  Mr.^®  Gross,  will 
assist  us  in  revolutionising  our  methods  in 
the  management  of  our  various  warehouses. 
The  delay  was  unavoidable  since®®  you  failed 
to  specify  the  variety  of  goods  desired.  The 
verdict  in  the  case  of  Brown  versus  Jones 
showed  that*®  the  defendant  had  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  both  the  judge  and  the  jury. 
For  your  support  in  volunteering  your^®® 
services  in  remedying  the  repugnant  social  situ¬ 
ation  in  a  righteous  struggle,  we  hope  to  re¬ 
ciprocate.  The  testimony  of  the  witness^^® 
really  warranted  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Grace 
as  United  States  consul.  A  study  of  specific 
questions  in  regard  to  vocational^*^  training 
will  strengthen  the  work  of  our  industrial 
schools.  Mr.  Harris,  a  versatile  young  gentle¬ 
man,  was  duly  thankful  for  the^®®  testimonial 
letter.  If  you  refuse  to  remunerate  him  for 
his  services,  I  feel  Mr.  Grant  will  be  warranted 
in  bringing^*®  suit  against  you.  (183) 

Supplementary  Lesson  Drills — III 

Lesson  Nine 

In  accordance  with  your  suggestion  we  are 
arranging  to  send  you  our  advertising  copy 
earlier  in  the  month.  The  officials^®  of  this 
company  are  of  the  opinion  that  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  delivery  service  will  greatly  affect 
our  business.  For*®  a  small  consideration  we 
can  collect  your  bills  thus  saving  you  much 
correspondence.  It  is  better  to  avoid  making 
any*®  arrangement  that  will  not  work  out  to 
your  advantage.  It  is  clear  that  the  character 
of  the  work  of  our*®  clerks  is  not  satis¬ 
factory.  (84) 

Lesson  Ten 

Thereof,  whereat,  something,  befall,  dupli¬ 
cator,  cylinder,  twelve  o’clock,  $i,2(X),  criticism, 
leather,  elaborate,  educator,  calendar,  synopsis, 


every  dollar,^®  befriend,  offer,  applicant,  be¬ 
liever,  respected,  color,  outright,  $5,000,  abuse, 
outlived,  whereby,  withal,  relative.  (35) 

The  next  meeting  of  the  directors  will  be 
called  for  Tuesday,  October  15,  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  My^®  client  has  decided  to 
put  in  a  claim  for  the  freight  missing  on  his 
invoice  of  October  12.  A  number*®  of  financial 
matters  were  presented.  (45) 

Lesson  Eleven 

Might  have  been  able,  if  you  had  received, 
as  big  as,  to  prepare,  we  do  not  expect,  we 
hope  to  be*®  able,  in  reference  to  the  time, 
sometime  ago,  up  and  down,  advantages  of 
the  plan,  mile  by  mile,  back*®  and  forth,  ought 
to  believe,  up  to  date,  that  there  has  been, 
that  it  is  not,  state  of  the  nation,®®  we  want 
to  know,  in  the  future,  night  after  night,  in 
answer  to  your  letter,  list  of  the  claims,  in*® 
order  to  determine,  from  time  to  time.  (87) 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  be  present  at  the 
December  meeting  of  the  organization.  We 
shall  be  glad^®  to  receive  a  report  from  you 
week  by  week.  If  you  do  not  want  us  to 
ship  before  the  end*®  of  the  month,  please 
write  us.  I  don’t  believe  our  business  during 
October  will  be  as  great  as  our  business®® 
during  September.  (62) 

Lesson  Twelve 

Disregarded,  renewal,  dissatisfaction,  mis¬ 
represented,  spoken,  manufacturers,  persists, 
pronounce,  forests,  mileage,  prohibit,  com¬ 
petition,  stopped,  disturbance,  decreased,  fertile, 
nuisance,  protest,  furious,  idea,^®  truancy,  ex¬ 
penses,  invitation,  funnel,  companion,  scarlet, 
percentage.  (27) 

If  it  will  not  disarrange  your  work,  we  can 
replace  the  brushes  in  your  motor  on  Friday, 
October  15.  We^®  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  beginning  September  1  we  shall  reduce 
our  prices.  The  error  in  our  quotation  was 
due*®  to  a  misprint  in  our  catalog.  (46) 

New  Year  s  ^resolutions 

From  *'Kavtlings” 

Resolutions  at  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Year  are  like  coughs,  colds,  stomach-aches, 
and  other  hardy  perennials  that  one*®  acquires, 
and  believes  in,  while  he  hangs  onto  them  at 
least,  then  he  loses  them  but  does  not  know 
exactly*®  how  or  why. 

There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  more  reason 
for  saving  resolutions  for  the  beginning  of  the 
New®®  Year  than  to  save  our  coughs  and 
sneezes  for  the  first  chill  breezes  of  fall,  or  a 
stomach-ache  as*^  a  final  encore  to  a  liberal 
indulgence  in  mince  pie  or  welch  rarebit — 
but  then,  we  (that  is  the  weakest*®®  of  us 
mortals)  do  these  things  because  habit  and 
custom  are  strenuous  taskmasters. 

But  resolutions  don’t  need  dates  or**® 
calendars  to  support  them — they,  rather,  need 
a  purpose,  and  are  much  more  apt  to  be  kept 
when  founded  upon**®  a  determined  purpose 
without  thought  of  date  or  calendar. 
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How  often  we  hear  a  business  man  say — 
“Now,  the  first^“®  of  the  year,  I  am  going  to 
change  things  and  do  so  and  so,”  or  “At  the 
end  of  the^*’*’  calendar  year  I  will  make  these 
changes  and  do  these  necessary  things.”  Or 
a  clerk  may  be  heard  to  say*®® — “You  just  wait 
until  next  year,  and  I’ll  show  them.” 

If  there  is  need  for  a  change  there  is  only^*® 
one  time  to  make  that  change,  and  that  is  now, 
or  just  as  soon  as  the  need  is  recognized. 
Don’t^^®  wait  for  the  calendar  with  your  resolu¬ 
tions.  Wait  only  to  be  convinced  of  the  purpose 
or  need,  and  then  for*®®  the  opportunity  to 
seem  ready  to  put  it  in  operation. 

Make  every  day  the  beginning  of  a  New 
Year  from*®®  the  standpoint  of  resolutions. 
Start  each  day  with  the  thought  that  this  is  a 
new  day  and  the  beginning  of®®®  a  new  year 
for  you,  and  that  you  will  not  let  the  calendar, 
nor  conditions,  nor  circumstances  influence  you 
too®®®  strongly.  Rather  try  to  influence  or 
control  conditions  by  keeping  your  thoughts 
clean  and  your  purpose  clear,  and  always 
strive®^®  to  make  each  day  a  better  day  than 
the  one  that  has  gone  before  and  let  each  day 
be  regarded®®®  as  the  beginning  of  a  New  Year 
or  New  Era  in  life  for  you. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we®*®  produce  for 
ourselves  a  worthwhile  life  and  do  our  part 
to  carve  a  notch  of  performance  in  life’s 
eternal  progress'*®®  and  unfoldment.  (402) 


The  Twinkling  of  An  Eye 

By  Brander  Matthews 

Rtprinted  in  shtfthand  iy  special  permission  of  the  author 
{Concluded  from  the  December  issue) 

When  Paul  Whittier  said  he  had  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  man  who  had  been  injuring  the 
Ramapo  Steel®^®®  and  Iron  Works,  showing 
him  in  the  act  of  opening  the  safe,  Mr.  Whittier 
and  Mr.  Wheatcroft  looked  at  each*®®®  other 
in  amazement.  Major  Van  Zandt  stared  at 
the  young  man  with  fear  and  shame  struggling 
together  in  his  face.®®®® 

Without  waiting  to  enjoy  his  triumph,  Paul 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  took  out  two 
squares  of  bluish®^'*®  paper. 

“There,”  he  said,  as  he  handed  one  to  his 
father,  “there  is  a  blueprint  of  the  man  taken®®®® 
in  this  office  at  ten  minutes  past  three  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon,  just  as  he  was  about  to  open 
the  safe  in®®®®  the  corner.  You  see  he  is 
kneeling  with  his  hand  on  the  lock,  but  ap¬ 
parently  just  then  something  alarmed  him,®®®® 
and  he  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  his  shoulder. 
At  that  second  the  photograph  was  taken,  and 
so  we  have®®®®  a  full-face  portrait  of  the  man.” 

Mr.  Whittier  had  looked  at  the  photograph, 
and  he  now  passed  it  to®®^®  the  impatient  hand 
of  the  junior  partner. 

“You  see,  Mr.  Wheatcroft,”  Paul  continued, 
“that,  although  the  face  in  the  photograph®®®® 
bears  a  certain  family  likeness  to  Major 
Van  Zandt’s,  all  the  same  that  is  not  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  major.®®®®  The  man  who  was  here 
yesterday  was  a  young  man,  a  man  young 
enough  to  be  the  major’s  son!” 


The®®®®  old  bookkeeper  looked  at  the  speaker. 

“Mr.  Paul,”  he  began,  “you  won’t  be  hard 
on  the - ”  Then  he  paused  abruptly .®®''^® 

“I  confess  I  don’t  understand  this  at  all !” 
declared  Mr.  Wheatcroft  irascibly. 

“I  am  afraid  that  I  do  understand  it,”®®^® 
Mr.  Whittier  said,  with  a  glance  of  compassion 
at  the  major. 

“There,”  Paul  continued,  handing  his  father 
a  second  azure®®®®  square,  “there  is  a  photo¬ 
graph  taken  here  ten  minutes  after  the  first, 
at  3 :20  yesterday  afternoon.  That  shows 
the®®®®  safe  open,  and  the  young  man  standing 
before  it  with  the  private  letter-book  in  his 
hand.  As  his  head®^®®  is  bent  over  the  pages 
of  the  book,  the  view  of  the  face  is  not  so  good. 
But  there  can®*^®  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
same  man.  You  see  that,  don’t  you,  Mr. 
Wheatcroft?” 

“I  see  that,  of®^^®  course,”  returned  Mr. 
Wheatcroft  forcibly.  “What  I  don’t  see  is 
why  the  major  here  should  confess  if  he  isn’t 
guilty  !”»i«® 

“I  think  I  know  the  reason  for  that,”  said 
Mr.  Whittier  gently. 

“There  haven’t  been  two  men  at  our 
books,®'®®  have  there?”  asked  Mr.  Wheatcroft, 
“the  major  and  also  the  fellow  who  has  been 
photographed  ?” 

Mr.  Whittier  looked  at  the®*®®  bookkeeper 
for  a  moment. 

“Major,”  he  said,  with  compassion  in  his 
voice,  “you  won’t  tell  me  that  it  was  you®"’® 
who  sold  our  secrets  to  our  rivals?  And  you 
might  confess  it  again  and  again,  I  should 
never  believe  it.®^'®  I  know  you  better.  I 
have  known  you  too  long  to  believe  any  charge 
against  your  honesty,  even  if  you®*®®  bring  it 
yourself.  The  real  culprit,  the  man  who  is 
photographed  here,  is  your  son,  isn’t  he  ? 
There  is  no®^®®  use  in  your  trying  to  conceal 
the  truth  now,  and  there  is  no  need  to  attempt 
it,  because  we  shall®®®®  be  lenient  with  him 
for  your  sake.  Major.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence,  broken  by 
Mr.  Wheatcroft  suddenly  saying — 

“The®®^®  major’s  son?  Why,  he’s  dead, 
isn’t  he?  He  was  shot  in  a  brawl  after  a 
spree  somewhere  out  West  two®®^®  or  three 
years  ago.  At  least  that’s  what  I  understood 
at  the  time.” 

“It  is  what  I  wanted  everybody  to®®®®  under¬ 
stand  at  the  time,”  said  the  bookkeeper,  break¬ 
ing  silence  at  last.  “But  it  wasn’t  so.  The 
boy  was  shot,  but®®®®  he  wasn’t  killed.  I  hoped 
that  it  would  be  a  warning  to  him,  and  he 
would  make  a  fresh  start.®'®®  Friends  of  mine 
got  him  a  place  in  Mexico,  but  luck  was 
against  him,  so  he  wrote  me,  and  he®'®®  lost 
that  Then  an  old  comrade  of  mine  gave 
him  another  chance  out  in  Denver,  and  for 
a  while  he®"®  kept  straight  and  did  his  work 
well.  Then  he  broke  down  once  more  and 
he  was  discharged.  For  six  months®'®®  I  did 
not  know  what  had  become  of  him.  I’ve  found 
out  since  that  he  was  a  tramp  for  weeks,®'®® 
and  that  he  walked  most  of  the  way  from 
Colorado  to  New  York.  This  fall  he  turned 
up  in  the®®®®  city,  ragged,  worn  out,  sick.  I 
wanted  to  order  him  away,  but  I  couldn’t. 
I  took  him  back  and  got®*®®  him  decent  clothes 
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and  told  him  to  look  for  a  place,  for  I  knew 
that  hard  work  was  the  only®®^  thing  that 
would  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  He  did  not 
find  a  place,  perhaps  he  did  not  look  for''®*“ 
one.  But  all  at  once  I  discovered  that  he  had 
money.  He  would  not  tell  me  how  he  got 
9680  j  knew  he  could  not  have  come  by  it 
honestly  and  so  I  watched  him.  I  spied  after 
him,  and®®®®  at  last  I  found  that  he  was  selling 
you  to  the  Tuxedo  Company.” 

“But  how  could  he  open  the  safe?”®®^®  cried 
Mr.  Wheatcroft.  “You  didn’t  know  the  new 
combination.” 

“I  did  not  tell  him  the  combination  I  did 
know,”  said®®^®  the  old  bookkeeper  with  pa¬ 
thetic  dignity.  “And  I  didn’t  have  to  tell  him. 
He  can  open  almost  any  safe  without®®*®  know¬ 
ing  the  combination.  How  he  does  it  I  don’t 
know;  it  is  his  gift.  He  listens  to  the  wheels 
as®**®  they  turn,  and  he  sets  first  one  and  then 
the  other ;  and  in  ten  minutes  the  safe  is  open.” 

“How®^®*  could  he  get  into  the  store?”  Mr. 
Whittier  inquired. 

“He  knew  I  had  a  key,”  responded  the  old 
bookkeeper,  “and®^^®  he  stole  it  from  me.  He 
used  to  watch  on  Sunday  afternoons  till  Mike 
went  for  a  walk,  and  then®^*®  he  unlocked  the 
store,  and  slipped  in  and  opened  the  safe.  Two 
weeks  ago  Mike  came  back  unexpectedly,  and 
he®^*®  had  just  time  to  get  out  of  one  of  the 
rear  windows  of  this  office.” 

“Yes,”  Paul  remarked  as  the®'*®  major 
paused,  “Mike  told  me  that  he  found  a  window 
unfastened.” 

“I  heard  you  asking  about  it,”  Major 
Van  Zandt®*®®  explained,  “and  I  knew  that  if 
you  were  suspicious  he  was  sure  to  be  caught 
sooner  or  later.  So  I®*^  begged  him  not  to 
try  to  injure  you  again.  I  offered  him  money 
to  go  away.  But  he  refused  my®*'*®  money; 
he  said  he  could  get  it  for  himself  now,  and 
I  might  keep  mine  until  he  needed  it.  He®**® 
gave  me  the  slip  yesterday  afternoon.  When 
I  found  he  was  gone  I  came  here  straight. 
The  front  door  was®**®  unlocked;  I  walked  in 
and  found  him  just  closing  the  safe  here. 

I  talked  to  him,  and  he  refused  to®®®®  listen 
to  me.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  give  up  his  idea, 
and  he  struck  me.  Then  I  left®®*®  him,  and 
I  went  out,  seeing  no  one  as  I  hurried  home. 
That’s  when  Mr.  Wheatcroft  followed  me, 

I  suppose.®®^  The  boy  never  came  back  all 
night.  I  haven’t  seen  him  since,  I  don’t  know 
where  he  is,  but  he®®*®  is  my  son,  after  all, 
my  only  son.  And  when  Mr.  Wheatcroft 
accused  me,  I  confessed  at  last,  thinking 
you®®*®  might  be  easier  on  me  than  you  would 
be  on  the  boy.” 

“My  poor  friend !”  said  Mr.  Whittier  sym¬ 
pathetically,  holding*®®®®  out  his  hand,  which 
the  major  clasped  gratefully  for  a  moment. 

“Now  we  know  who  was  selling  us  to 
the*®®*®  Tuxedo  people  we  can  protect  our¬ 
selves  hereafter,”  declared  Mr.  Wheatcroft. 
“And  in  spite  of  your  trying  to  humbug  me 
into*®®'*®  believing  you  guilty.  Major,  I’m  will¬ 
ing  to  let  your  son  off  easy.” 

“I  think  I  can  get  him  a  place*®®*®  where  he 
will  be  out  of  temptation,  because  he  will  be 
kept  hard  at  work  always,”  said  Paul. 

The  old*®®*®  bookkeeper  looked  up  as  though 
to  thank  the  young  man,  but  there  seemed  to 


be  a  lump  in  his  throat*®*®*  which  preveiuea 
him  from  speaking. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Wheatcroft  began  explosively, 
“That’s  all  very  well,  but  what  I  still  don’t 
understand*®**®  is  how  Paul  got  those  photo¬ 
graphs  !” 

Mr.  Whittier  looked  at  his  son  and  smiled. 
“That  is  a  little  mysterious,  Paul,”*®**®  he 
said;  “and  I  confess  I’d  like  to  know  how 
you  did  it.” 

“VV’ere  you  concealed  here  yourself?”  asked 
Mr.*®**®  Wheatcroft. 

“No,”  Paul  answered.  “If  you  will  look 
around  this  room  you  will  see  that  there  isn’t 
a  dark  corner*®**®  in  which  anybody  could 
tuck  himself.” 

“Then  where  was  the  photographer  hidden  ?” 
Mr.  Wheatcroft  inquired  with  increasing 
curiosity. 

“In  the*®*®®  clock,”  responded  Paul. 

“In  the  clock?”  echoed  Mr.  Wheatcroft, 
greatly  amazed.  “Why,  there  isn’t  room  in 
the  case  of  that  clock*®**®  for  a  thin  midget, 
let  alone  a  man.” 

Paul  enjoyed  puzzling  his  father’s  partner. 
“I  didn’t  say  I  had  a*®**®  man  there,  or  a 
midget  either,”  he  explained.  “I  said  that  the 
photographer  was  in  the  clock — ^and  I 
might*®**®  have  said  that  the  clock  itself  was 
the  photographer.” 

Mr.  Wheatcroft  threw  up  his  hands  in 
disgust. 

“Well,”  he  cried,*®**®  “if  you  want  to  go  on 
mystifying  us  in  this  absurd  way,  go  on  as 
long  as  you  like!  But*®*®®  your  father  and 
I  are  entitled  to  some  consideration,  I  think.” 

“I’m  not  mystifying  you  at  all ;  the  clock 
took*®**®  the  picture  automatically.  I’ll  show 
you  how,”  Paul  returned,  getting  up  from  his 
chair  and  going  to  the  corner  of*®*^®  the  office. 

Taking  a  key  from  his  pocket,  he  opened 
the  case  of  the  clock  and  revealed  a  small 
photographic*®**®  apparatus  inside  with  a  tube 
of  the  objective  opposite  the  round  glass  panel 
in  the  door  of  the  case.  At*®**®  the  bottom 
of  the  case  was  a  small  electrical  battery,  and 
on  a  small  shelf  over  this  was  an  electro-*®^®® 
magnet. 

“I  begin  to  see  how  you  did  it,”  Mr.  Whittier 
remarked.  “I  am  not  an  expert  in  photography, 
Paul,*®^*®  and  I’d  like  a  full  explanation.  And 
make  it  as  simple  as  you  can.” 

“It’s  a  simple  thing  indeed,”  said*®^*®  the 
son.  “One  day  while  I  was  wondering  how 
we  could  best  catch  the  man  who  was  getting 
at  the*®**®  books,  that  clock  happened  to  strike, 
and  somehow  it  reminded  me  that  in  our 
photographic  society  at  college  we  had*®**® 
once  suggested  that  it  would  be  amusing  to 
attach  a  detective  camera  to  a  timepiece,  and 
take  snapshots  every  few*®*®®  minutes  all 
through  the  day.  I  saw  that  this  clock  of 
ours  faced  the  safe,  and  that  it  couldn’t  be*®**® 
better  placed  for  the  purpose.  So  when  I  had 
thought  out  my  plan,  I  came  over  here  and 
pretended  that*®*^®  the  clock  was  wrong,  and 
in  setting  it  right  I  broke  off  the  minute  hand. 
Then  I  had  a  man*®**®  I  know  send  for  it  for 
repairs ;  he  is  both  an  electrician  and  an  expert 
photographer.  Together  we  worked  out*®**® 
this  device.  Here  is  a  small  snapshot  camera, 
loaded  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  films;  and 
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liere  is  the  electrical'®®®®  attachment  which 
connects  with  the  clock,  so  as  to  take  a  photo- 
fjraph  every  ten  minutes  from  six  in  the  morn- 
ing"*®2o  seven  at  night.  We  arranged  that 
the  magnet  should  turn  the  spool  of  film  after 
every  snapshot.” 

“Well,”  cried'®®^®  Mr.  Wheatcroft,  “I  don’t 
know  much  about  these  things,  but  I  read  the 
papers,  and  I  suppose  you  mean  that'®®®®  the 
clock  ‘pressed  the  button,’  and  the  electricity 
pulled  the  string.” 

“That’s  it  precisely,”  the  young  man  re¬ 
sponded.  ‘‘Of  course'®®®®  I  wasn’t  quite  sure 
how  it  would  work,  so  I  thought  I  would  try 
it  first  on  a  weekday  when'®'®®  we  were  all 
here.  It  did  work  all  right,  and  I  made  several 
interesting  discoveries.  I  found  that  Mike 
smoked'®'^®  a  pipe  in  this  office  and  that  Bob 
played  leapfrog  in  the  store  and  stood  on  his 
head  in  the'®"®  corner  there  up  against  the 
safe.” 

“The  confounded  young  rascal !”  interrupted 
Mr.  Wheatcroft. 

Paul  smiled  as  he  continued. 

“I  found'®'®®  also  that  Mr.  Wheatcroft  was 
captivated  by  a  pretty  Iwok-agent,  and  bought 
two  bulky  volumes  he  didn’t  want.” 

Mr.io'®®  Wheatcroft  looked  sheepish  for  a 
moment. 

“Oh,  that’s  how  you  knew,  is  it?”  he 
growl^,  running  his  hands  impatiently 
through'®®®®  his  shock  of  hair. 

“That’s  how  I  knew,”  Paul  replied.  “I  told 
you  I  had  an  eye  on  you.  It'®®-®  was  the  lone 
eye  of  the  camera.  And  on  Sunday  it  kept 
watch  for  us  here,  winking  every  ten  min¬ 
utes.'®®^®  From  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  to 
three  in  the  afternoon  it  winked  ninety  times, 
and  all  I  saw  was'®®®®  the  same  scene,  the 
empty  corner  of  the  room  here,  with  the  safe 
in  the  shadow  at  first  and  at'®®®®  last  in  the 
full  light  that  poured  down  from  the  glass  roof 
over  us.  But  a  little  after  three  a'®®®®  man 
came  into  the  office  and  made  ready  to  open 
the  safe.  At  ten  minutes  past  three  the  clock 
and'®®-®  the  camera  took  his  photograph — in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  At  twenty  minutes 
past  three  a  second  record  was'®®'®  made. 
Before  half-past  three  the  man  was  gone,  and 
the  camera  winked  every  ten  minutes  until 
seven  o’clock  quite'®®®®  in  vain.  I  came  down 
early  this  morning  and  got  the  roll  of  negatives. 
One  after  another  I  developed  them,'®®®®  dis- 
apiKtinted  that  I  had  almost  counted  a  hundred 
of  them  without  reward.  But  the  ninety-second 
and  the  ninety-third"®®®  paid  for  all  my 
trouble.” 

Mr.  Whittier  gave  his  son  a  look  of  pride. 

“That  was  very  ingeniously  worked  out,"®^® 
Paul;  very  ingeniously  indeed,”  he  said.  “If 
it  had  not  been  for  your  clock  here  I  might 
have  found  it"®'®  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
major  was  innocent — especially  since  he  de¬ 
clared  himself  guilty.” 

Mr.  Wheatcroft  rose  to  his  feet,"®®®  to  close 
the  conversation. 

“I’m  glad  we  know  the  truth,  anyhow,”  he 
asserted  emphatically.  And  then,  as  though 
to  relieve"®®®  the  strain  on  the  old  bookkeeper, 
he  added,  with  a  loud  laugh  at  his  own  joke, 
“That  clock  had  its'"®®  hands  before  its  face 


all  the  time — ^but  it  kept  its  eyes  open  for  all 
that !” 

“Don’t  forget  that  it'"2'>  had  only  one  eye,” 
.said  Whittier,  joining  in  the  laugh;  “it  had 
an  eye  single  to  its  duty.” 

“You  know""®  the  French  saying.  Father.” 
added  Paul,  “  ‘In  the  realm  of  the  blind  the 
one-eyed  man  is  king.’”  (11158) 

Discontent  is  the  father  of  temptation. — 
Amid. (7) 

A  man  only  asserts  that  he  has  done  his 
best  when  he  feels  he  might  have  done  bet¬ 
ter.  (18) 

Bought  politeness  always  wears  the  price 
tag.  (7) 

Difficulties  strengthen  the  mind,  as  does 
labor  .strengthen  the  body.  (10) 

Key  to  November  0.  G.A.  Test 

It  is  very  plain  and  elementary  truth  that 
the  life,  the  fortune,  and  the  happiness  of 
every  one  of  us,''®  and,  more  or  less,  of  those 
who  are  connected  with  us,  depend  upon  our 
knowing  something  of  the  rules  of'®  a  game  in¬ 
finitely  more  difficult  and  complicated  than 
chess.  It  is  a  game  which  has  been  played 
for  untold  ages,®®  every  man  and  woman  of 
us  being  one  of  the  two  players  in  a  game  of 
his  or  her  own.®®  The  chessboard  is  the 
world,  the  pieces  are  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  the  rules  of  the  game  are  what'®” 
we  call  the  laws  of  nature.  To  the  man  who 
plays  well,  the  highest  stakes  are  paid,  with 
that  sort'^®  of  overflowing  generosity  with 
which  the  strong  shows  delight  in  strength. 
And  one  who  plays  ill  is  checkmated — without 
haste,"®  but  without  remorse.  (143) 

I  define  service  as  the  low  cost  production 
of  high-grade  goods,  made  by  well-paid  labor 
and  distributed  at^®  a  profit.  No  man  can 
really  claim  to  be  in  business  until  he  has 
equipped  himself  to  attain  these  objectives'® — 
Henry  Ford.  (42) 

Business  Letters 

Collection  Correspondence 

{From  Gardner’s  “Constructive  Dictation,"  pages  115, 
116,  117,  letters  5,  2,  and  4) 

Mr.  A.  G.  Fehring 
320  Walnut  Street 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Dear  Sir : 

We  sent  you  a  second  statement^®  calling 
attention  to  your  overdue  account  and,  not 
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hearing  from  you,  we  can  only  infer  that  our 
requests  for  remittance^®  have  been  overlooked. 

Please  remit  $25  in  settlement  or  inform  us 
why  you  are  withholding  payment. 

We  await®®  your  prompt  resjwnse. 

Yours  very  truly,  (66) 

Karnum  and  Hrully 
25  Conklin  St. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Gentlemen : 

Our  bookkeeper  directs  our  attention  to  an 
October  24*®  invoice  of  $8.23  which  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  you  have  overlooked,  as  we 
find  later^®  bills  have  been  paid.  ~ 

We  enclose  a  duplicate  invoice  of  this  charge 
and  should  appreciate  receiving  your  remittance 
covering  it.®® 

Yours  very  truly,  (63) 

Hamburger  Oil  Co. 

230  McKnight  Bldg. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Balance — $91.60 

(ientlemen : 

We  have  previously^®  sent  you  an  itemized 
statement  of  the  account  appearing  a^inst  you 
on  our  books,  which  shows  an  unpaid  balance 
prior^®  to  the  first  of  the  current  month  of 
$90.60. 

We  also  wrote  you  regarding  the  matter 
only®®  a  few  days  ago.  As  yet  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply.  This  may  be  through  some 
oversight  or  possibly  your*®  remittance  has 
already  been  mailed,  in  which  case  w’e  shall 
promptly  credit  your  account  upon  its  receipt. 

If,  however,  j’our^®®  remittance  has  not  been 
mailed,  we  hope  you  will  not  further  delay  in 
sending  it  to  us. 

If  for  any'*®  reason  you  are  withholding  the 
payment,  we  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  in¬ 
form  us  of  the  cause  by  return  mail.'^® 

Yours  very  truly,  (143) 


Would  You  Give  Yourself  a  Jobl 

Frftn  "Cantury  Softi” 

Honestly  now,  would  you?  What  have  you 
to  offer  ?  What  can  you  do  that  someone  else 
for  the  same  money'^®  couldn’t  do  better  ? 

Take  a  few  minutes  off  and  indulge  in  a 
little  self-analysis.  Don’t  kid  yourself  either 
way  :^®  but  give  yourself  credit  for  what  you 
know  you  know,  and  charge  yourself  with 
what  you  don’t  know  and  know®®  you  should 
know’. 

In  other  words,  get  right  down  to  hard-pan 
and  see  how  you  stack  up.  It  will*®  do  you 
good  and  help  you  besides,  irresjiective  qf  who 
you  are  or  w’hat  your  station  in  life  may  be.'®® 
'I'he  presidents  and  general  managers  need  to 
commune  with  themselves  just  as  much  as  the 
cub  salesman  does.  Maybe  more  so,"'®  for  they 
have  private  offices  in  which  to  loaf  and  dis¬ 
cuss  golf  scores,  whereas  all  the  cub  has  is"® 
a  hotel  lobby  and  the  corner  poolroom. 

Now  that  you  are  off  in  a  quiet  corner  by 
yourself,  turn  your'*®  glance  inward.  Start  with 
today.  What  did  you  do  today  that  was  worth 
while?  How  many  actual  hours  did  you'*® 


work?  Don’t  include  the  time  you  spent 
looking  out  of  the  window  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  you  wasted*®®  in  getting  ready  to  begin 
to  start  to  commence  work. 

Now  go  back  a  year.  What  have  you  ac¬ 
complished**®  during  the  past  year  for  your 
company  and  yourself?  Have  you  made  any 
suggestions  or  done  anything  that  helped  to*'*® 
increase  sales  or  decrease  operating  expenses? 
Do  you  know  more  about  your  job  than  you 
did  then?  Can  you  honestly*®®  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  tell  yourself  that  you  are  a  bigger, 
better  man  today?  Have  you  increased  your 
self-respect  ? 

Your  salary**®  or  earnings  may  or  may  not 
be  larger.  If  they  are  not,  ask  yourself  why 
not.  Don’t  ask  the  boss.*®®  He  knows  a  lot 
more  about  you — what  you  are  doing  and  can 
do— than  you  think  he  does.  And**®  if  he’s 
the  right  sort  (at  least  ninety  per  cent  of  them 
are)  he  is  only  too  glad  to  pay*^®  you  more 
money.  All  he  asks  is  that  you  be  worth  more. 
If  you  are  worth  more  to  yourself  you*®®  are 
worth  more  to  him.  and  he  can  make  a  larger 
profit  on  your  services. 

Once  in  a  while  you**®  will  find  someone 
held  down  by  an  ungrateful,  unappreciative 
boss ;  but  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred 
the  fellow'®®  who  complains  that  the  boss  has 
it  in  for  him  or  won’t  give  him  a  chance,  really 
is  not  worth  what**®  he  is  getting  and  wouldn’t 
recognize  his  so-called  chance  unless  it  knocked 
him  for  a  row’  of  brick  telephone**®  poles. 
Then  he  would  probably  think  bad  luck  had 
hit  him. 

Why  in  the  world  these  complainers  will 
go  on*"®  year  after  year  in  the  same  job. 
working  under  "the  boss  who  has  it  in  for 
them’’  is  more  than**®  anyone  with  a  grain 
of  horse  sense  can  understand.  Perhaps  the 
leastm  is  that  dee))  down  inside  themselves 
they  know*’"®  they  are  not  qualified  for  any¬ 
thing  better,  and  might  have  a  hard  time  getting 
another  job.  They  do  not  realize,**®  and  some 
of  them,  poor  fellows,  never  will,  that  they  get 
out  of  their  job  and  out  of  life  itself®*®  just 
what  they  put  into  it. 

You,  no  matter  where,  who,  or  what  you 
are,  must 

Use  your  own  hands,'’®® 

Control  your  ow’ii  muscles. 

Take  j’our  own  steps. 

Re  captain  of  your  own  destiny. 

Solve  your  own  problems. 

Create  your®*®  own  ideas. 

Form  3’our  own  ideals. 

Choose  your  own  speech. 

Govern  your  own  tongue, 

Work  your  own  brain. 

Think  your®®®  own  thoughts. 

Fight  your  own  battles. 

If  you  are  not  where  you  should  be,  get 
there.  You  can  if  you**®  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price  in  hard  work  and  study. 

As  you  increase  your  knowledge  and  your 
ability  to®*®  think,  you  become  more  valuable 
to  your  employer,  and  he  will  reward  you. 
If  he  doesn’t  give  you  what  you*®®  know — not 
think  or  believe — ^you  are  entitled  to,  somebody 
else  will. 

Would  you  give  yourself  a  job?  If,  know- 
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i„g««>  yourself  as  you  do,  you  can’t  say  you 
would,  how  in  the  world  can  you  expect  any¬ 
one  else  to? 

Think,^®®  then  act. 

The  secret  of  achievement  is  not  work,  or 
thought,  but  work  and  thought.  (715) 

280  Words- a-M.inute  Champion¬ 
ship — T  estimony 

{Continued  from  the  December  issue) 

Q  You^^"  never  discussed  the  case  with 
anyone?  A  No. 

Q  Then  you  have  no  opinion  one  way  or 
the  other  as^****  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
defendants?  A  No. 

Q  While  you  were  in  business  for  yourself 
were  you^*’*'  ever  a  witness  in  a  criminal  pro¬ 
ceeding  ? 

A  The  only  time  was  about  twenty  years 
ago  when  a  lady  had^“"  a  pocketbook  stolen 
in  my  store. 

Q  That  was  the  only  time? 

A  That  is  the  only  time  I  ever^-“  was  called 
as  a  witness. 

Q  In  this  case  the  defendants  are  colored 
persons.  Would  that  fact  have  any  bearing^**’ 
with  you  in  deciding  this  case? 

A  None  whatever. 

Q  And  would  you  treat  them  and  regard 
them  the  same^®®  and  give  them  the  same 
consideration  as  you  would  a  white  person? 

A  Yes. 

Q  You  are  not  drawing  any*®®  disability 
compensation  or  any  money  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form? 

A  No,  sir,  not  a  thing.®®® 

Q  None  of  your  relatives  are  policemen? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  You  have  no  scruples  against  capital 
punishment  ? 

A  No,®^®  sir,  not  against  capital  punishment. 

Q  And  have  you  any  prejudice  against  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence?  A  No. 

Q  And  at  the®*®  time  you  were  a  witness 
several  years  ago,  was  that  when  someone  in 
your  store  was  robbed?  A  Yes. 

Q®«®  yjjy  yourself  have  never  been 

robbed? 

A  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  never  been  in 
such  an®*®  experience. 

Q  Any  of  your  relatives  or  near  friends 
injured?  A  No. 

Q  Do  you  know  any  of  the  other®®®  jurors 
in  attendance  in  court  here  today? 

A  One  of  the  jurors  is  a  neighbor  of  mine. 

Q  And  what®*®  is  his  name,  please? 

A  Frank  Williams. 


Q  He  is  not  associated  with  you  in  business 
in  anyway?  A®*®  No,  sir. 

Q  Are  you  familiar  with  the  use  of  fire¬ 
arms? 

A  No,  except  my  service  in  the  army.  (659) 

{To  be  continued  next  month) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

How  Well  He  Knows 

Sympathizer :  My  good  man,  you  better  take 
the  trolley  home. 

Weathered  One:  It’s  no  use.  My  wife 
wouldn’t  let  me*®  keep  it  in  the  house.  (25) 

Easily  Promised 

“No,  Herbert,  I  am  sorry ;  but  1  am  sure 
we  could  not  be  happy  together.  You  know 
I  always  want*®  my  own  way  in  everything.’’ 

“But,  my  dear  girl,  you  could  go  on  wanting 
it  after  we  were  married.”  (39) 

The  Mystery 

Elizabeth  came  to  school  one  day  in  a  state 
of  suppressed  excitement.  Going  straight  to 
the  teachers’  desk,  she  exclaimed.*® 

“I’ve  got  a  new  little  sister !” 

“How  very  nice,”  replied  the  teacher. 

“Yes,”  said  Elizabeth,  “but  this  is  only  a*® 
half-sister.” 

“Why,  that  doesn’t  make  any  difference, 
does  it?” 

“No,  but  I  caift  understand  where  the  other 
half  is.”  (60) 

Ask  the  Bull 

He  was  being  medically  examined  prepara¬ 
tory  to  taking  out  an  insurance  policy. 

“Ever  had  a  serious  illness?”  asked  the 
deputy.*® 

“No,”  was  the  reply. 

“Ever  had  an  accident?” 

“No.” 

“Never  had  a  single  accident  in  your  life?” 

“Never,  except  last*®  spring  when  a  bull 
tossed  me  over  a  fence.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  call  that  an  accident?” 

“No,  sir!  He  did®®  it  on  purpose.”  (63) 

Of  Course 

Father,  to  Young  Couple:  I  suppose  I  can 
rely  on  you  to  put  out  the  light  as  usual  as 
soon*®  as  my  back  is  turned — I’m  off  to 
bed.  (29) 


Let’s  Apply  this  During  1929! 

Knowledge  power  only  when  knowledge  it  transformed  into  terms 
of  power-producing  energy. 

Knowledge,  to  be  of  power,  mutt  be  applied. 

— Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain 
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Editorial  Comment 

{Concluded  from  page  ISO) 

Pomona,  California.  One  brother,  O.  O. 
Watson,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  one  sister, 
Mrs.  Llcyd  Sweeten,  of  Pomona,  California. 
Because  of  his  wide  acquaintance  and  long 
association  with  both  public  and  private  school 
work,  he  leaves  a  great  host  of  friends  who 
will  miss  him  as  a  gcKxl  friend  and  valuable 
counselor. 

URASTUS  HOWARD  SCOTT,  founder 
and  president  of  Scott,  Forseman  &  Co., 
educational  publishers,  died  at  Chicago,  Octo¬ 
ber  3,  1928.  With  his  death  an  interesting 
figure  is  removed  from  the  educational  pub¬ 
lishing  field  of  the  Mid-West. 

Mr.  Scott  was  born  in  Noble  County,  Ohio, 
June  8,  1855.  He  was  graduated  from  Adrian 
College,  Mich.,  and  went  to  Chicago  late  in 
the  80’s,  where  he  was  a  pioneer  in  his  chosen 
work,  the  publishing  of  school  books.  He 
began  business  in  a  small  way  and  by  efficient 
and  honorable  service  built  up  an  enterprise 
of  substantial  proportions.  He  was  first  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  firm  of  Albert,  Scott  &  Co. 
l^ter,  Mr.  Albert  withdrew  and,  in  1894, 
Mr.  Hugh  A.  Forseman  left  the  firm  of  Silver, 
Burdette  &  Co.,  to  join  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Scott 
was  a  modest,  unassuming  man,  but  he  was 
nevertheless  the  guiding  genius  of  his  house. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  ideals,  whose  philosophy 
of  life  was  summed  up  in* the  single  word 
“Service.” 

Mr.  Scott  is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
three  sons,  Addison  B.,  of  Chicago,  Willis  H., 
of  Glencoe,  and  John  H.,  of  Seattle. 

"Bit  of 

FRANCES  EFFINGER-RAY- 
mono  was  a  recent  speaker  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  women  of  the  Los 
.\ngeles  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Hanking. 

A  RECENT  issue  of  School  atid  Society 
announces  that  Mr.  C.  R.  Atkinson  has 
resigned  from  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  W’ashington  to  accept  a  position  as  head  of 
tile  department  of  business  administration  at 
Hillsdale  College,  Michigan. 

Also  that  Mr.  G.  Stanley  Meikle,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  General  Electric,  and 
other  companies,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  research  relations  with  industry  at  Purdue 
University.  He  will  represent  the  university 
as  a  whole  and  act  as  liaison  officer  between 
the  university  and  industry  with  the  object 
of  making  the  university  more  useful  to  indus¬ 
try  and  industry  more  useful  to  the  university. 


KET 


to  Gregg  Writer 
Wordsign  Chart 


In  response  to  many  re¬ 
quests  that  we  supply  a  key  to 
the  popular  Gregg  Writer 
Wordsign  Chart,  a  key  was  is¬ 
sued  in  October.  The  words 
are  given  in  exactly  the  same 
order  as  in  the  chart  itself  so 
that  teachers  may  use  this  key 
just  as  though  it  were  the 
original  shorthand  chart  for 
dictating  the  wordsigns  to  the 
class  or  checking  the  pupils’ 
reading  of  the  chart. 

The  shorthand  wordsign 
charts  are  furnished  printed 
on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  strong 
white  bond  paper.  The  price 
is  2c  each  net.  Individual 
copies  of  the  key  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  on  request  without  charge 
to  teachers  ordering  the  charts. 
Keys  to  the  wordsign  chart 
can  also  be  supplied  in  quan¬ 
tities  for  class  use  at  2c  each. 


The  Gregg  Writer 

16  West  47  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Something  New 
for 

Teachers  of  Shorthand 


A  BEAUTIFUL  desk  fountain  pen  may 
now  be  purchased  from  us,  fitted  with 
the  Gregg  Writer  special  stenographic  nib 
and  mounted  on  a  base  (2^  inches  square) 
of  genuine  Pedrara  Onyx.  This  translucent 
stone,  white  with  flashes  of  brown,  sets  off 
to  the  best  advantage  the  rosewood  pen 
mounted  on  it.  We  can  supply  only  the  one 
size,  style,  and  color. 

These  Wahl  Desk  Sets  (with  an  ordinary 
nib)  may  be  seen  in  any  stationery  store  for 
$7.50,  and  we  make  no  additional  charge  for 
the  special  stenographic  nib,  selected  by  us, 
for  the  writing  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  In  fact, 
if  you  buy  two  or  more  sets  at  the  one  time 
you  may  deduct  a  discount  of  10  per  cent. 

Wahl  De$k  Set*  can  be  sent  only  when 
the  remittance  accompanies  the  order. 

THE  GREGG  WRITER 

16  West  47  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Writing  Tools 


I  N  N  N  N  M  n  n  n  n  n  I  H  n  n  n  I 


Good  tools  are  a  help  to 'even  the  most  expert  worker. 
The  less  expert  the  worker  the  greater  his  need  for  the  best 
of  tools.  The  proper  kind  of  fountain  pen  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  possible  assistance  to  every  shorthand  writer  whether 
in  the  classroom  or  in  the  courtroom. 

The  Gregg  Writer  has  designed  a  fountain  pen  which 
is  ideally  suited  for  the  writing  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

This  Gregg  Writer  Stenographic  Fountain  Pen  is  used 
and  endorsed  by  two  World’s  Champion  Shorthand 
Writers — Martin  J.  Dupraw  and  Albert  Schneider. 

The  price  is  $3.50  each.  If  four  or  more  are  ordered 
and  paid  for  at  the  one  time  a  discount  of  20%  may  be 
deducted  from  the  remittance.  These  pens  come  in  but 
one  size,  style,  and  color,  as  described  below.  Every  pen 
carries  our  unconditional,  money-back  guarantee. 


Order  Must  Be  Accompanied  by  Remittance- 


THE  GREGG  WRITER,  16  West  47  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  am  enclosing  $ . .  for  which  please  send  me  .  Wahl  Gregg  Writer 

Stenographic  Pens  (at  $3.50  each),  which  you  guarantee  to  be  the  same  as  that 
recommended  by  two  World’s  Champion  Shorthand  Writers.  This  pen  is  to  have  a 
rosewood  finish,  14K  gold  nib,  a  gold  roller  clip,  a  gold  filler  lever,  and  the  Gregg 
Emblem  in  two  colors  of  enamel  on  the  cap.  If  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  this 
pen  after  using  it  for  one  week,  I  may  return  it  and  you  will  refund  my  money. 


Name .  Street. 


City .  State. 


(AUo  please  give  us  any  further  details  of  the  address  which  should  appear  on 
the  package  in  addition  to  the  above  information,  such  as  a  school  name,  or  the  number 
of  an  apartment.)  • 


